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That Four-Minute Mile 


An Editorial 


HEY used to label Charlie 
"El fetter of Southern Cali- 
fornia “the fastest human.” But 
the sports writers will have to 


revise that honor now. Paddock 
may have been without a peer 
once in the sprints. But it will be 
a long time before they invent a 
human machine that can run a 
mile quicker than Glenn Cunning- 
ham, the Kansas marvel, who 
brought to a thundering climax his most successful 
season of competition a few days ago on the indoor 
track of Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, when he was clocked by three independent 
timers in 4 minutes, 4 and 4/10 seconds. This is 2.3 
seconds faster than his own previous best record, and 
exactly 2 seconds better than the previous official 
world’s record of 4:06.4, set last summer by Sydney 
Woodersen, an English bank clerk. Indoor or outdoor, 
dirt or boards, one lap or six, Cunningham is un- 
doubtedly the greatest miler ever developed. The 
record has been questioned because of the fact that he 
was paced through each quarter of the thrilling mile 
by Dartmouth’s best undergraduate runners. But 
Cunningham’s performance is unique, and there is 
nothing whatever to prevent him from going on to 
further and greater triumphs. 


Do you know that in the fifty-six years since 1882, 
the mile record has been reduced by 17 seconds, 6 
of which have been clipped off since 1930? This 
extraordinary progress gives good ground for believ- 
ing that, sooner or later, some man will run a mile 
in four minutes, or even less. Does it mean that men’s 
hearts and lungs have grown more durable, their 
muscles more like coiled watch-springs? Probably 
not. They have simply learned more about the condi- 





tions that make for superlative physical achievement. 
Starting technique, timing of effort and distance, 
have been scientifically studied. Track surfaces have 
been improved. Training and diet and even psycholo- 
gy have been called in to put men at their peak for 
these great outbursts of energy and coordination. In 
short, amateurs though they may be, they have made 
running the mile a lifetime profession. 


Cunningham is good because he has worked for it. 
When he was eight years old, he was badly burned 
in a schoolhouse fire in a small town in Kansas, and 
his brother was killed. The scars which he still car- 
ries only increased his determination to overcome his 
handicaps. Through his high school and college days 


he not only gave all his spare time to track practice, , 


but he became a brilliant student at the University 
of Kansas, and today, at 28, he is working for his 
Ph.D. degree in education at New York University, 
has a job in the New York Curb Exchange, is married 
and has a small daughter. He has made an exhaustive 
study of training methods and expects to be a college 
teacher of physical education. Cunningham is lead- 
ing a successful, happy life because he had the de- 
termination to make the most of his natural talents. 


To turn out faster and faster runners is an inter- 
esting and spectacular accomplishment, but-it is not 
in itself an object of great social importance. We may 
get four-minute milers some time, but that will not 
solve war, unemployment, and the other grave prob- 
lems that bedevil the modern world. But the same 
painstaking effort, persistence, and courage that 
brought the Cunninghams to their goals are the only 
formula by which any great aim will ever be 
achieved. Whether you want to be a track star, an 
architect, a human engineer, or a statesman, you will 
have to train for it. Every detail, no matter how 
trivial, is well worth doing right. 
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to the houses of secure and 

leisured ladies, to wash their 
silks and their linens. She did her 
work perfectly; some of the ladies 
even told her so. She was a great, 
slow mass of a woman, colored a 
sound brown - black save for the 
palms and the flat of her fingers that 
were like gutta-percha from steam 
and hot suds. She was slow because 
of her size, and because the big veins 
in her legs hurt her, and her back 
ached much of the time. She neither 
cursed her ills nor sought remedies 
for them. They had happened to her; 
there they were. 

Many things had happened to her. 
She had had children, and the chil- 
dren had died. So had her husband, 
who was a kind man, cheerful with 
the little luck he found. None of their 
children died at birth. They had lived 
to be four or seven or ten, so that 
they had their ways and their traits 
and their means of causing love; and 
Big Lannie’s heart was always wide 
for love. One child had been killed 
in a street accident and the two 
others had died of illnesses that 
might have been no more than tedi- 
ous, had there been fresh food and 
clear spaces and clean air behind 
them. Only Arlene, the youngest, 
lived to grow up. 

Arlene was a tall girl, not so dark 
as her mother but with the same 
firm flatness of color. She was so 
thin that her bones seemed to march 
in advance of her body. Her little 
pipes of legs and her broad feet with 
jutting heels were like things a child 
draws with crayons. She carried her 
head low, her shoulders scooped 
around her chest, and her stomach 
slanted forward. 

When Arlene. grew older, some- 
times she would stay with her mother 
over night, and sometimes more 
than'a week; and then Big Lannie 
would come back from work one 
evening, and the girl would be gone. 


Bé Lannie went out by the day 
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CLOTHE 
the NAKED 


By Dorothy Parker 


Arlene had not been home in 
nearly half a year; Big Lannie told 
the time in days. There was no news 
at all of the girl until the people at 
the hospital sent for Big Lannie to 
come to her daughter and grandson. 
She was there to hear Arlene say the 
baby must be named Raymond, and 
to see the gir] die. 

He was a long, light-colored baby, 
with big, milky eyes that looked 
right back at his grandmother. It 
was several days before the people 
at the hospital told her he was blind. 

Big Lannie went to each of the 
ladies who employed her and ex- 
plained that she could not work for 
some while; she must take care of 
her grandson. The ladies were 
sharply discommoded, after her 
steady years, but they dressed their 
outrage in shrugs and cool tones. 
Each arrived, separately, at the con- 
clusion that she had been too good to 
Big Lannie, and had been imposed 
upon, therefor. “Honestly, those 
people!” each said to her friends. 
“They’re all alike.” 

Big Lannie sold most of the things 
she lived with, and took one room 
with a stove in it. There, as soon as 
the people at the hospital would let 
her, she brought Raymond and tend- 
ed him. He was all her children to 
her. 

She had always been a saving wo- 
man, with few needs and no crav- 
ings, and she had been long alone. 
Even after Arlene’s burial, there was 
enough left for Raymond and Big 
Lannie to go on for a time. Big Lan- 


nie was slow to be afraid of what 
must come; fear did not visit her at 
all, at first, and then it slid in only 
when she waked, when night hung 
motionless before another day. 

Raymond was a good baby, a quiet, 
patient baby, lying in his wooden 
box and stretching out his delicate 
hands to the sounds that were light 
and color to him. It seemed but a 
little while, so short to Big Lannie, 
before he was walking about the 
room, his hands held out, his feet 
quick and sure. Those of Big Lan- 
nie’s friends who saw him for the 
first time had to be told that he could 
not see. 

Then, and it seemed again such a 
little while, he could dress himself, 
and open the door for his granny, 
and unlace the shoes from her tired 
feet, and talk to her in his soft voice. 
She had occasional employment— 
now and then a neighbor would hear 
of a day’s scrubbing she could do, or 
sometimes she might work in the 
stead of a friend who was sick—in- 
frequent, and not to be planned on. 
She went to the ladies for whom she 
had worked, to ask if they might not 
want her back again; but there was 
little hope in her, after she had vis- 
ited the first one. Well, now, really, 
said the ladies; well really, now. 

The neighbors across the hall 
watched over Raymond while Big 
Lannie looked for work. He was no 
trouble to them, nor to himself. He 
sat and crooned at his chosen task. 
He had been given a wooden spool 
around the top of which were driven 
little brads, and over these with a 
straightened hairpin he looped bright 
worsted, working faster than sight 
until a long tube of woven wool fell 
through the hole in the spool. The 
neighbors threaded big, blunt 
needles for him, and he ceiled the 
woolen tubes and sewed them into 
mats. Big Lannie called them beau- 
tiful, and it made Raymond proud 
to have her tell him how readily she 
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solid them. It was hard for her, when 
he was asleep at night, to unravel 
the mats and wash the worsted and 
stretch it so straight that even Ray- 
mond’s shrewd fingers could not tell, 
when he worked with it next day, 
that it was not new. 

Fear stormed in Big Lannie and 
took her days and nights. She might 
not go to any organization dispens- 
ing relief, for dread that Raymond 
would be taken from her and put in 
-—-she would not say the word to her- 
self, and she and her neighbors low- 
ered their voices when they said it 
to one another—an institution. The 
neighbors wove lingering tales of 
what happened inside certain neat, 
square buildings on the cindery 
skirts of the town, and, if they must 
go near them, hurried as if passing 
graveyards, and came home heroes. 
When they got you in one of those 
places, whispered the neighbors, they 
laid your spine open with whips, 
and then when you dropped. they 
kicked your head in. Had anyone 
come into Big Lannie’s room to take 
Raymond away to an asylum for the 
blind, the neighbors would have 
fought for him with stones and rails 
and boiling water. 

Raymond did not know about any- 
thing but good. When he grew 
big enough to go alone down 
the stairs and into the street, 
he was certain of delight each 
day. He held his head high, as 
he came out into the little 
yard in front of the flimsy 
wooden house. and slowly 
turned his face from side to 
side, as if the air were soft 
liquid in which he bathed it. 
Trucks and wagons did not 
visit the street, which ended 
in. a dump for rusted bed- 
springs and broken boilers 
and staved-in kettles; chil- 
dren played over its cobbles, 
and men and women sat talk- 
ing in open windows and 
called across to one another in 
gay, rich voices. There was 
always laughter for Raymond 
to hear, and he would laugh 
back, and hold out his hands 
to it. 

At first, the children 
stopped their play when he 
came out, and gathered quiet- 
ly about him, and watched him, 
fascinated. They had been told 
of his affliction, and they had a sort 
of sickened pity for him. Some of 
them spoke to him, in soft, careful 
tones. Raymond would laugh with 
pleasure. and stretch his hands, the 
curious smooth. flat hands of the 
blind, to their voices. They would 
draw sharply back. afraid that his 
strange hands might touch them. 
Then, somehow ashamed because 
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they had shrunk from him and he 
could not see that they had done so, 
they said gentle good-bys to him, 
and backed away into the street 
again, watching him steadily. 

When they were gone. Raymond 
would start on |. walk to the end 
of the street. He guided himself by 
lightly touching the broken fences 
along the dirt sidewalk. and as he 
walked he crooned little songs with 
no words to them. Some of the men 


and women at the windows would: 


call hello to him, and he would call 
back and wave and smile. When the 
children, forgetting him, laughed 
again at their games, he stopped and 
turned to the sound as if it were the 
sun. 

In the evening, he would tell Big 
Lannie about his walk, slapping his 
knee and chuckling at the memory of 
the laughter he had heard. When the 
weather was too hard for him to go 
out in the street. he would sit at his 
worsted work. and talk all day of go- 
ing out the next day. 

The neighbors did what they could 
for Raymond and Big Lannie. They 
gave Raymond clothes their own 
children had not yet worn out, and 
they brought food, when they had 
enough to spare and other times. Big 








Lannie would get through a week, 
and would pray to get through the 
next one; and so the months went. 
Then the days on which she could 
find work fell farther and farther 
apart. and she could not pray about 
the time to come because she did not 
dare to think of it. 

It was Mrs. Ewing who saved Ray- 
mond’s and Big Lannie’s lives, and 





let them continue together. Big Lan. 
nie said that then and ever after- 
daily she blessed Mrs. Ewing, ang 
nightly she would have prayed for 
her, had she not known. in some 
dimmed way, that any intercession 
for Mrs. Delabarre Ewing must be 
impudence. 

Mrs. Ewing was a personage jp 
the town. When she went to Rich- 
mond for a visit, or when she re. 
turned from viewing the azalea gar- 
dens in Charleston, the newspaper 
always printed the fact. She was a 
woman rigorously conscious of her 
noble obligation; she was prominent 
on the Community Chest committee, 
and it was she who planned and en- 
gineered the annual Bridge Drive 
to raise funds for planting salvia 
around the cannon in front of the 
D.A.R. headquarters. These and 
many others were her public ac. 
tivities, and she was no less exact- 
ing of herself in her private life 
She kept a model. though child- 
less, house for her husband and her- 
self, relegating the supervision of 
details to no domestic lieutenant, 
no matter how seemingly trustwor- 
thy. 

Back before Raymond was born, 
Big Lannie had worked as laundress 
for Mrs. Ewing. Since those 
days, the Ewing wash tubs had 
witnessed many changes, none 
for the better. Mrs. Ewing took 
Big Lannie back into her em- 
ployment. She apologized for 
this step to her friends by the 
always winning method of 
self.- deprecation. She knew 
she was a fool, she said, after 
all that time, and after the 
way that Big Lannie had 
treated her. But still, she said, 
and she laughed a little at her 
own ways. Anyone she felt 
kind of sorry for could always 
get round her, she said. She 
knew it was awful foolish but 
that, she said, was the way she 
was. Mr. Ewing, she said be- 
hind her’ husband’s hearing, 
always called her just a regu- 
lar little old easy mark. 

Big Lannie had no words in 
which to thank Mrs. Ewing, 
nor to tell her what two days 
assured employment every 
week could mean. At least, il 
was fairly assured. Big Lan- 
nie, as Mrs. Ewing pointed out 
to her, had got no younger, and she 
had always been slow. Mrs. Ewing 
kept her in a state of stimulating in- 
security by referring, with perfect 
truth, to the numbers of strongel, 
quicker women who were also it 
need of work. 

Two days’ work in the week meant 
money for rent and stovewood and 
almost enough food for Raymond 
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and Big Lannie. She must depend, 
for anything further, on whatever 
odd jobs she could find, and she must 
not stop seeking them. Pressed on by 
fear and gratitude, she worked so 
well for Mrs. Ewing that there was 
sometimes expressed satisfaction at 
the condition of the lady’s household 
linen and her own and her husband’s 
clothing. Big Lannie had a glimpse 
of Mr. Ewing occasionally, leaving 
the house as she came, or entering 
it as she was leaving. He was a bit 
of a man, not much bigger than Ray- 
mond. 

Raymond grew so fast that he 
seemed to be taller each morning. 
Every day he had his walk in the 
street to look forward to and expe- 
rience and tell Big Lannie about at 
night. He had ceased to be a sight of 
the street; the children were so used 
to him that they did not even look 
at him, and the men and women at 
the windows no longer noticed him 
enough to hail him. He did not know. 
He would wave to any gay cry he 
heard, and go on his way, singing 
his little songs and turning toward 
the sound of laughter. 

Then his lovely list of days ended 
as sharply as if ripped from some 
bright calendar. A winter came, so 
sudden and savage as to find no com- 
parison in the town’s memories, and 
Raymond had no clothes to wear out 
in the street. Big Lannie mended his 
outgrown garments as long as she 
could, but the stuff had so rotted with 
wear that it split in new places when 
she tried to sew together the ragged 
edges of rents. 

The neighbors could give no long- 
er; all they had they must keep for 
their own. A demented colored man 
in a near-by town had killed the wo- 
man who employed him, and terror 
had spread like brush fire. There 
was a sort of panic in reprisal; 
colored employees were dismissed 
from their positions, and there was 
no new work for them. But Mrs. 
Ewing, admittedly soft-hearted cer- 
tainly to a fault and possibly to a 
peril, kept her black laundress on. 
More than ever Big Lannie had rea- 
son to call her blessed. 

All winter, Raymond stayed in- 
doors. He sat at his spool and 
worsted, with Big Lannie’s old 
sweater about his shoulders and 
when his tattered knickerbockers 
would no longer hold together, a 
calico skirt of hers lapped around his 
waist. He lived, at his age, in the past; 
in the days when he had walked, 
proud and glad, in the street, with 
laughter in his ears. Always, when 
he talked of it, he must laugh back 
at that laughter. 

Since he could remember, he had 
not been allowed to go out when Big 
Lannie thought the weather unfit. 
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DOROTHY PARKER 


OROTHY PARKER once reviewed 
a play called “The House Beauti- 
ful.”’ Her review was short, simple, and 
deadly. All she said was “The House 
Beautiful is the play lousy.” Most of her 
writing up until new has followed that 
same barbed, effective formula. She was 
famous for her stories which, wittily 
malicious, showed their hapless subjects 
up in an unpleasantly revealing light. It 
was clear that the author didn’t think 
very highly of the people she wrote 
about, in fact she despised most of them. 
They were wonderful stories to read, but 
they didn’t leave you with much of a pas- 
sion for your fellow man. 

All that was before Miss Parker went 
to Europe last summer on a holiday, and 
spent a few weeks in Spain. What she 
saw there must have done something to 
her, because since she’s been back in 
this country her stories have taken on 
a different tone. They still have the 
Parker style, the Parker penetration of 
character, but the author has changed 
her subject matter. She writes now of 
a different kind of person, and does it 
with a great deal more sympathy and 
compassion for the human race. We 
give you Big Lannie in “Clothe the 
Naked” as an example. It’s difficult to 
think of the earlier Miss Parker, na- 
tional champion of the smart crack, as 
the author of this story. 

Dorothy Parker (who was born Dor- 
othy Rothschild in West End, New Jer- 
sey, in 1893) is equally known for her 
short stories and her poetry. You’ll find 
her stories collected in two volumes: 
Laments for the Living and After Such 
Pleasures. Her poetry which appeared 
formerly in three books, Enough Rope, 
Sunset Gun, and Death and Taxes, has 
recently been collected in one volume, 
Not So Deep as a Well (all these books 
published by Viking). She and her hus- 
band, Alan Campbell, now live in Holly- 
wood where they work for the movies. 
Their ability to write good dialogue has 
been partly responsible for the success 
of such films as A Star Is Born. 


This he had accepted without ques- 
tion, and so he accepted his incarce- 
ration through the mean weeks of the 
winter. But then one day it was 
spring, so surely that he could tell 
it even in the smoky, stinking rooms 
of the house, and he cried out with 
joy because now he might walk in 
the street again. Big Lannie had to 
explain to him that his rags were 
too thin to shield him, and that there 
were no odd jobs for her, and so no 
clothes and shoes for him. 

Raymond did not talk about the 
street any more, and his fingers were 
slow at his spool. 

Big Lannie did something she had 
never done before; she begged of her 
employer. She asked Mrs. Ewing to 
give her some of Mr. Ewing’s old 
clothes for Raymond. She looked at 
the floor and mumbled so that Mrs. 
Ewing requested her to talk up. 
When Mrs. Ewing understood, she 
was, she said, surprised. She had, she 
said, a great, great many demands 
on her charity, and she would have 
supposed that Big Lannie of all peo- 
ple, might have known that she did 
everything she could, and, in fact, a 
good deal more. She spoke of inches 
and ells. She said that if she found 
she could spare anything, Big Lannie 
was kindly to remember it was to be 
just for this once. 

When Big Lannie was leaving at 
the end of her day’s work, Mrs. 
Ewing brought her a package with 
her own hands. There, she said, was 
a suit and a pair of shoes; beautiful 
grand things that people would think 
she was just a crazy to go giving 
away like that. She simply didn’t 
know, she said, what Mr. Ewing 
would say to her-for being such a 
crazy. She explained that that was 
the way she was when anyone got 
around her, all the while Big Lannie 
was trying to thank her. 

Big Lannie had never before seen 
Raymond behave as he did when she 
brought him home the package. He 
jumped and danced and clapped his 
hands, he tried to speak and squealed 
instead, he tore off the paper himself, 
and ran his fingers over the close- 
woven cloth and held it to his face 
and kissed it. He put on the shoes and 
clattered about in them, digging with 
his toes and heels to keep them on; 
he made Big Lannie pin the trousers 
around his waist and roll them up 
over his shins. He babbled of the 
morrow when he would walk in the 
street, and could not say his words 
for laughing. 

Big Lannie must work for Mrs. 
Ewing the next day, and she had 
thought to bid Raymond wait until 
she could stay at home and dress him 
herself in his new garments. But she 
heard him laugh again; she could not 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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HUNDRED and fifty years ago 
A this winter, a small band of 
forty-eight men were camped 
on the Youghiogheny River thirty 
miles south of Pittsburgh, waiting 
for the spring thaw. Eight weeks 
earlier, they had started from Ips- 
wich, Massachusetts, in a covered 
wagon, its canvas top boldly lettered, 
“For the Ohio Country.” They had 
toiled over muddy roads, through the 
frozen Alleghenies, and along swol- 
len river courses, until winter had 
forced a halt. 

The camp was noisy with the 
sound of hammer and saw. They had 
felled trees to build cabins, but their 
main job was to construct flat boats. 
They had to float themselves, their 
horses, tools, baggage, and food 
enough to keep themselves until their 
first crop could ripen, down the Ohio. 
They knew exactly where they were 
going, for they had been planning 
the expedition for three years. At 
the mouth of the Muskingum, they 
would land and start at once to build 
a city, already drawn on paper—with 
wide streets, public parks, schools, 
and churches. Surveyors, boat-build- 
ers, carpenters, a blacksmith, and la- 
borers had all joined the party to 
give their skill to the transformation 
of the wilderness which was the 
Northwest Territory, newly won 
from England in the War of the Rev- 
olution. 

In this present winter of 1937-38, 
another group of forty-eight men is 
retracing the route of 1787, as a part 
of a year’s celebration of the found- 
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The Northwest Territory Has a Birthday Party 


By Joan Coyne 


ing of the Northwest Territory. Its 
members are college boys who are 
paid a small subsistence for each day 
they travel. This modern caravan, 
modeled on the first one, has copied 
the covered wagon, the tools, and the 
dress of its ancestor, with the gui- 
dance of the Northwest Territory 
Celebration Commission of the Fed- 
eral Government. But the trip is a 
far, far different one. They are going 
into no wilderness, but into an indus- 
trial and farming region peopled by 
nearly 28,00,000 citizens of the states 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. Like the 
men of 1787, they are building boats 
to float them down to the mouth of 





Acme 
Two of the “modern pioneers,” Hugh 
Runkle of McComb, Ill., and Carl Apple- 
gate of Terre Haute, Ind., enjoying a 
rest period in their Conestoga wagon. 





the Muskingum, where the city of 
Marietta, Ohio, now stands. The cli- 
max of the celebration will occur on 
April 7, when they arrive at Marietta, 
150 years to the day from the start of 
the original settlement. 

If the modern “pioneers” endure 
hardships, they are hardships of their 
own making. The route is marked by 
broad, paved national highways. 
Cities and towns only a few miles 
apart along the way, offer accommo- 
dations with all the conveniences of 
today — electricity, baths, hot and 
cold water, a varied menu, and stores 
offering for sale any kind of supplies. 
If, instead of a Conestoga, they 
traveled by automobile, they could 
get to Marietta in less than two days. 
But the caravan chose to walk, at the 
rate of their ancestors, averaging 
twelve miles a day. 

Danger from Indians, wild beasts, 
and exposure, which threatened the 
expedition of 1787, no longer exist 
and have not existed for a hundred 
years. Indeed, it takes a sight such as 
that of the costumed “pioneers” to 
recall to American minds the fact 
that the Northwest Territory ever 
was a wilderness. 

The 1937 celebration of the North- 
west Territory commemorates more 
than the march of the first se.tiers, 
however. Emigrant trains traveling 
westward were so frequent for two 
hundred years that the movement of 
one little band was not important in 
itself. Indeed, there were already set- 
tlers in the Northwest: French and 
English trading posts had stood there 
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New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, cannot, of course, 
be shown here, except their destination at Marietta on the 
Ohio River, April 7, 1788. 


. and 
there 
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for a century, and American “squat- 


ters” had trickled into this vast no- . 


man’s land during the Revolution 
when English control was lax. Amer- 
icans had fought there under George 
Rogers Clark, to protect the western 
frontier from attack by the British 
and Indians, and had won the impor- 
tant victories of Vincennes and Kas- 
kaskia. 


The Ordinance of 1787 


More important than the move- 
ment into the newly won land was 
the theory of government which the 
pioneers of 1787 carried with them. 
That was contained in the Ordinance 
of 1787, one of the most remarkable 
of American historical documents. It 
was as bold in its conception of free- 
dom as the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Unfortunately, the creators of 
the document are unknown, but 


“whoever they were, their thinking 


was in advance of their time. The 
most important provisions were: 

1. That estates of people dying with- 
out wills shall be divided equally 
among their children. instead of going 





3. “No person, demeaning himself 
(behaving) in a peaceable and orderly 
manner, shall ever be molested on ac- 
count of his mode of worship or re- 
ligious sentiments, in the said terri- 
tory.” 

4. Citizens were guaranteed trial by 
jury, representation in the legislature 
(as soon as the territory should have 
5,000 people), benefit of the writ of 
Habeas Corpus (which meant no one 
could be tried for an offense in secret, 
or in his absence), and that “all fines 
shall be moderate and no cruel or un- 
usual punishments shall be inflicted.” 

5. “Religion, morality, and knowl- 
edge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, 
schools, and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.” To put 
teeth in this provision, a later ordi- 
nance arranged that a certain part of 
the land in the territory should be set 
aside to be used or sold for the use of 
schools and colleges. 

6. “There shall be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude in the said 
territory, otherwise than in the punish- 
ment of crimes... .” 


Today we take for granted the civil 
liberties guaranteed in the Ordi- 
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The covered wagon of 1937-38, drawn by oxen, and conveyed by some of the 48 
youths who made the great hike, calls at the Ipswich (Mass.) Post Office, to take 
on mail “for the Ohio country” at the start of the trek to the Northwest Territory. 


to the eldest son. This system of equal 
inheritance would prevent the forma- 
tion of large estates held by one mem- 
ber of a family. It was a fairer division 
of property than the ancient English 
rule of primogeniture (descent to the 
eldest son). 

2. States were to be formed out of 
the territory, each with a constitution 
of its own based upon the principles of 
civil and religious liberty. The new 
states were to be admitted to the Union 
on equal terms with the original thir- 
teen. 


nance, for they are embodied in our 
Constitution. In 1787, however, the 
first ten amendments which form our 
“Bill of Rights” had not been added 
to the Constitution. In fact, the Con- 
stitution itself was not adopted until 
two months after the Ordinance had 
been passed by Congress. We also 
take free public schools as a matter 
of course today, but in 1787 they 
were almost unknown in the world. 
And not until 1865 was the Constitu- 
tion amended to do away with “slav- 








ery and involuntary servitude” al} 
over the nation. 


The Réle of Manasseh Cutler 

Many American leaders, including 
Thomas Jefferson, are believed to 
have had a hand in drafting the 
Northwest Ordinance. One man was 
almost certainly among them. That 
was the Reverend Manasseh Cutler— 
clergyman, lawyer, schoolmaster, 
scientist, and physician. Cutler was 


: trying to help dissatisfied veterans 


of the Revolutionary War to obtain 
lands in exchange for the back pay 
the government would almost cer- 
tainly never give them. He went to 
Congress with his proposal, but Con- 
gress was not interested. Then Cut- 
ler, General Rufus Putnam, Briga- 
dier General Benjamin Tupper, and 
others formed the Ohio Company 
and offered to buy public land from 
Congress. The Congressmen agreed 
to sell at 66 2/3 cents an acre, which 
would give the Government a profit 
of 8 or 9 cents an acre. 

In his private journal Reverend 
Mr. Cutler commented somewhat 
dryly on this phase of the deal: “We 
obtained the grant of nearly five mil- 
lions of acres . . . one million and a 
half for the Ohio company and the 
remainder for a private speculation, 
in which many of the principal char- 
acters of America are concerned. 
Without connecting this speculation, 
similar terms and advantages could 
not have been obtained for the Ohio 
Company.” 

The Ohio Company took an option 
on the remaining 3,500,000 acres 
granted them. This land was held by 
a sort of secondary company, called 
the Scioto Company, which offered 
land for sale throughout America 
and abroad. 

On December 3, 1787, the pioneers 
organized and led by Mr. Cutler at 
his own Congregational Church, set 
out from Ipswich (now Hamilton), 
Massachusetts. In the spring of 1788, 
they reached the mouth of the Mus- 
kingum and founded the “city” of 
Marietta, the first non-military set- 
tlement in the Northwest Territory 
and the first civil government west 
of the original thirteen states. Hard 
on their heels came a stream of set- 
tlers. Many of them were land-hun- 
gry farmers, others were gentlemen 
lured westward by the flowery pic- 
tures of paradise fostered by shrewd 
Congressmen and the Ohio and Scioto 
Companies. In that first year alone, 
“more than 900 boats floated down 
the Ohio carrying 18,000 men, wo- 
men and children and 12,000 horses, 
sheep, and cattle, and 650 wagons.” 

In spite of the political wisdom 
of the Northwest Ordinance, it was 
weak in certain practical feature 
(Concluded on page 36) 
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The Story of Saudin 


A Malay Boy from Borneo Discovers America 
By Himself 


AUDIN BIN LABUTALU is an abo- 
rigine of North Borneo, and a 
member of the Murut tribe of native 
hill people. He comes from Kampong 
Ambual, a Murut village in the interior 
which harbors about thirty of his peo- 
ple. Isolated by days of walking from 
coastal contact with civilization, Kam- 
pong Ambual is self-sufficing. Saudin 
has lived most of his life in this small 
hamlet, where his experience of so- 
phistication was probably a mild ca- 
rousal induced by too much native- 
made rice beer during the harvest 
season. 

A few years ago Saudin came to 
Sandakan, the capital of North Borneo, 
and was here employed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin Johnson as animal boy to 
take care of the wild animals captured 
and purchased by them during the year 
they were making films in North Bor- 
neo. Saudin then accompanied the pho- 
tographic expedition on its return trip 
to the United States as a caretaker to 
the animals on the voyage, and re- 
mained in New York for three months 
under the Johnsons’ charge. Mr. John- 
son’s untimely death in an airplane 
accident occurred while Saudin was on 
his return voyage. 

I was recently engaged in the strug- 
gle with home mail when our “boy,” 
Arusap, interrupted me to say that 
Saudin had returned from my country 
with news of its strange doings. We 
called him in, and my husband and I 
spent all morning listening to his com- 
ments about what he had seen. Saudin 
toid his story in Malay, which is not 
the Murut tongue, but is the language 
most generally used in Borneo. In 
translating, I have stayed within a lim- 
ited vocabulary in order not to lose the 
simplicity and verity of Saudin’s story. 

—Agnes Keith, Translator 


\ N J HEN I came to Sandakan 
from Kampong Ambual, I 
thought that Sandakan was 
a big place. But when I went from 
Sandakan to Singapore, I thought 
that was a very big place, probably 
the biggest place there was. Of the 
great size of Singapore I was not sur- 
prised, because many Malays come 
to Borneo from there and tell much 
about it. Then we went from Singa- 
pore to Capetown, and that was even 
more mighty. So I asked men, was 
America as great as that? And men 
answered me that it was even great- 
er. And now that I return to Borneo 
from America I think that Sandakan 
is only as big as the end of my little 
finger. 
We left Singapore on a very big 
boat. White men did the work of na- 
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tives on this boat, and spoke a lan- 
guage which was not English. We 
sailed to Colombo, a place I did not 
know of before, but a very fine place 
indeed, and I bought bananas and 
coconuts and ate them there. Then 
the boat sailed on again and we came 
to India. I did not see very much of 
India because the animals were sick 
and I was busy taking care of them. 





that white men use and call ice. So I 
said, “There is ice on everything 
here!’”’ But men said, “No, that is the 
houses and the streets shining in the 
sun.” And so it was. 

Mr. Johnson took me to land at 
Capetown, and there the man said I 
could not land because I was Chi- 
nese. I said I was not Chinese, I was 
Malay. Then I could land. Bui always 
it was like this and men would think 
that I was Chinese. I never told men 
that I was a man of the Muruts be- 
cause it seems that nobody knows 
about Muruts, but all people know 
about Chinese. So I said I was Malay 
because some people know about 
Malays. 

In Capetown it was a very cold 
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Twentieth Century-For 


A group of Malay natives of a North Borneo village greeting the American explorers 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson, when they arrived to take moving pictures in 1936. 


Sally, one of the orang-utans, was 
very sick in her stomach, and she 
died. So I could not go into India, but 
I think it is only a small place, prob- 
ably like Kudat, and that all the na- 
tives had come down to meet the 
boat. 

After India we sailed on farther 
and farther, and the waves became 
very tall, and the captain said to tell 
men that a storm was coming. I saw 
black mountains ahead, and I said, 
“We are running into mountains!” 
But men said, “No, that is fog.” And 
it was fog. In the fog we met a very 
cold climate, and taller and taller 
waves, and a stronger and stronger 
storm. The boat threw itself from 
side to side for many days. I was sick, 
and the animals were sick, and nine 
small monkeys died, and the orang- 
utan from Kudat died, but I did not. 
But I was very glad when we ar- 
rived at Capetown, which is Africa. 

In the distance I could see that 
Capetown was white and shining, 
and the only thing that I knew that 
was like that was the stone-water 


climate, and both the animals and I 
shivered. I had a shirt and trousers 
and that is a great deal for a Murut 
to wear, but it was not enough. Mr. 
Johnson asked me if I had any more 
clothes, and when I said no he took 
me to a store and bought me many 
clothes. He bought me shirts and 
trousers, and short coats, and a very 
long black coat which hung down to 
my feet and had big shoulders and 
was very handsome, and a hat and 
nine neckties. He told me that I must 
close my shirt and tie up my necktie 
around my neck when I was in Cape- 
town, as this is the custom there. All 
my new clothes cost nineteen pounds, 
nine shillings, and sixpence. 

“We left Capetown and the ship 


sailed on until we came to Dakar, . 


which is also Africa, but is very hot. 
So I said to men, ‘Why is it so cold 
in one place and so hot in another 
place?” And men said, “Well, be- 
cause it just is that way.” 

This time we were on the ship 
many days, and then we came to 
America. When we were going to 
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land the Customs man said to me, 
“You are Chinese you cannot land.” 
So Mr. Johnson said, ‘No, he is Ma- 
lay, and I will send him back to Bor- 
neo in three months.” The Customs 
man said, “Can you speak English 
and read and write?” I said, “Yes, a 
little.” He said, “Read this,” and 
handed me my passport. I could not 
read it, but I remembered what was 
on it, because Mr. Johnson had told 
me, and so I said what was on it to 
the man. Then the man said, “O.K. 
Come into America!” 

So we entered into America and 
went to a very great village with a 
thousand thousand lights. It was 
night when we arrived, but when I 
looked up at the sky above this vil- 
lage it was very bright and red and 
sparkling and there was light every- 
where. And I said, “Is this morning?” 
And they said, “No, this is New 
York.” 

I was so astonished by New York 
that I just wanted to look and look 
and look at it. I forgot all about feed- 
ing the animals and my work. Every 
night men had their names put in the 
sky with bright lights so that they 
would not be forgotten because there 
are so many people in New York that 
it would be easy to forget some of 
them. All the time there was a great 
noise made by motor-cars and buses 
and trains. There were trains above 
me on bridges, there were trains be- 
low me, and there were more trains 
that were below the trains that were 
below. Always the trains were very 
full of people. I think if the trains all 
stopped and the people got off them 
there would be no space in New York 
for all the people. So the people take 
turns living in the trains. I used to 
walk and walk because I was afraid 
to get on those trains to ride, as I did 
not know how to get off or where I 
should be when I did, or if I might 
have to live on one. 

The streets were very clean. They 
washed and polished them every 
morning. I thought there could be no 
sickness with everything so clean. 
And buildings were very tall. Some- 
times I had to go up and down in 
what men call an elevator. This is a 
little room that you get into, and very 
suddenly it goes up. And when it 
stops your stomach does not stop. 
And when it goes down you fee! that 
everything has gone out of you. It is 
much worse than an airplane. I was 
always afraid in it, but said nothing, 
because I thought men would say, 
“He is just a jungle man!” 

In winter there is a very cold cli- 
mate in New York. Often I shivered 
and was cold although I wore many 
clothes and my handsome black coat. 
All men wore heavy clothes and coats 
like mine which hung down to their 
knees. But truly I was astonished at 
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the women! They did not wear many 
clothes except around their necks, 
where they wore the skins of ani- 
mals. Their stockings were just like 
nothing. Truly I was astonished that 
they did not feel cold. 

In New York we put Mr. Johnson’s 
animals in Central Park Zoo, and 
went there every day to take care of 
them. At first Mr. Johnson went with 
me so that I would not be lost, and 
later I could go alone. But I was al- 


ways afraid of the motor-cars. I- 


walked a great deal, up and down 
the same street and never far away, 
as I was afraid of being lost. At night 
I did not go away at all, because when 
lights were in the sky all things be- 
came different and I was confused. 

One day he told me to go to a 
cinema. When I went in it was day- 
light, but when I came out it was 
dark. It was only five o’clock and in 
my country that is still daytime. But 
in New York in winter that is night- 
time and the lights are on. When I 
looked up I could see nothing but 
very tall buildings and a red glow at 
the top of the buildings, and no sky. 
All men were hurrying from here to 
there, all trains made noises, all 
lights blinked. and I became con- 
fused. I walked and walked, but 
could not find the place where I lived. 
Mr. Johnson had written a letter for 
me telling who I was and where I 
lived in case I should be lost some 
day. And, as I was lost then, I looked 
in my coat, and was much astonished 
to find that the letter was lost also. 

I went to a policeman and asked 
him how to go to Central Park Zoo, 
because if I coule ~1d that I could 
find my house, wh vas near it. The 
policeman said it was twelve blocks 
away, so I said, “Thank you very 
much,” and walked on some more. 
Then I asked another policeman and 
he said nine blocks farther, and I 
walked some more. But the next po- 
liceman I asked said, “Here is Cen- 
tral Park Zoo!” And there I was at 
the Zoo, but I did not recognize it 
with the lights on. So then I found 
my house, which I think was very 
good fortune, because I had indeed 
been lost. 

One day newspaper men came to 
talk to me, and they said, “Do you 
like New York? What do you like 
the best?” And I said, “Yes, I like 
New York, and I like best the red 
electric light signs that run like 
streams of fire, and the lights that 
chase each other around like small 
animals.” 

One day I was out walking and I 
came to a large place with many 
horses in it. I said to a man with a 
uniform, “Can I enter?” And he said, 
“You must buy a ticket.” I said, “I 
will buy a ticket. Now can I enter?” 
And he said, “Sure!’”’ So I entered 


and I saw large and wonderful, 


horses, and handsome men with 
beautiful colored uniforms. They 
played music and the horses dancedq 
to the music. I think the horses jp 
New York are smarter than are the 
policemen in my country. So I struck 
my hands together the way other 
people did, with astonishment and 
joy. When the playing was finished 
all the people wanted to leave at 
once in a great hurry, and everybody 
pushed everybody and I fell down. 
A man picked me up, and I said, 
“Thank you very much,” and went 
home. 

I went also to see boxing and wres- 
tling. Boxing is all right, but wres- 
tling is too rough. In my country we 
do not act like that unless we wish to 
kill men. 

Mr. Johnson took me to eat ata 
place where you put money in a hole 
and take out a plate of food. The dif- 
ferent holes have names on them te 
tell you what foods are concealed 
within. We had vegetable and potatoe 
and meat all cooked together in a 
flour wrapping which they call a pie. 
I think this place was very cunning 
indeed, because the hole for a five- 
cent piece did not answer if you put 
in a one-cent piece. 

Mr. Johnson took me to a club 
where they were going to talk to peo- 
ple about Borneo. When we arrived 
he told me that I must stand up and 
talk to them in Malay. I said that it 
was useless for me to do so because 
they did not understand Malay. But 
he said that I must speak in Malay 
and then he would tell them in Eng- 
lish what I said. I was afraid and 
ashamed because there were so many 
people there and I am not practiced 
in speaking to many people. But, al- 
though I shivered as with cold, | 
talked, and I told them about my 
village with only thirty people in it, 
which was so small that I was aston- 
ished when they wished to hear 
about it. And when I finished they 
struck their hands together to show 
that they were pleased, and 1 sat 
down and Mr. Johnson talked. He 
showed them a roll of his film about 
the bird’s-nest caves at Gomantong, 
and the proboscis monkeys, and the 
walking fish. Afterwards people 
came up to me and said, “We liked 
what you said tonight. What did you 
say? Was that Chinese you were 
speaking? Are you Chinese?” So! 
said, “No, I am Malay. Thank you 
very much.” 

Mr. Jim, who used to drive the fly- 
ing-ship in Borneo, was in New York, 
too, but he did not live there. One 
day we flew from New York to his 
home in a very large flying-ship. 
much larger than Mr. Johnson's. 
with many people in it. I was not 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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Should We Control Cotton Production? 


A Debate Prepared by Harold E. Gibson 


Compiler, Mid-West Debate Bureau and Coach of Debate, MacMurray, College, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 


RESOLVED: That compulsory 
crop control, particularly as ap- 
plied to the production of cot- 
ton, should be a_ permanent 
policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Foreword 


LTHOUGH the Agricultural 
A Adjustment Act of 1938 was 
passed overwhelmingly by 
Congress, and has been signed by 
President Roosevelt, the subject of 
Federal crop control has not, by any 
means, been removed from the realm 
of debate. This new farm Act is the 
most ambitious agricultural program 
ever attempted by the United States. 
Opponents call the measure “revo- 
lutionary” and “unworkable,” and 
see in its drastic provisions the 
“permanent regimentation” of the 
farmers. Columnist Mark Sullivan, 
old-time anti-New Dealer, complains 
of the Act’s drastic provisions. If a 
chicken roams, he wrote, into a field 
that has been retired from certain 
crop production under the new farm 
Act, and eats a grasshopper, the 
chicken cannot be sold. 

Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace, however, calls the Act a 
“new charter of economic freedom”’ 
for farmers, and “legal protection 
against scarcity”’ for the consumers. 
Is the idea of government farm con- 
trol foreign to democracy? Reports 
gathered by the Bureau of Agricul- 

.tural Economics disclose that nearly 
all governments, both “democratic,” 
and ‘‘fascist,” control agriculture. 
“Everybody’s doing it,’’ might be ac- 
cepted as the general theme of farm 
legislation the world over, writes 
the U. S. News. Our neighboring de- 
mocracy, Canada, has very drastic 
crop controls. 

In debating crop control, the reg- 
ulation of cotton production is taken 
as our subject because the situation 
of the American cotton farmer is un- 
usual today. In “normal” years, at 
least 40 per cent of our cotton crop 
is exported to foreign nations. When 
something happens to the foreign 
market so that it is unable to absorb 
40 per cent of our normal crop, the 
American cotton farmer suffers. We 
sell part of our surplus cotton to Ja- 
pan. She in turn manufactures tex- 
tiles to sell in the United States in 
order to pay for the cotton she buys. 
Because of the cheap labor of Japan 
we place a tariff on Japanese tex- 
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tiles to keep tnem from forcing our 
American textile industries out of 
the market. Japan no longer cares to 
purchase American cotton if she can- 
not sell textiles in this country. Ja- 
pan then invades China, because, 
among other resources, China is a 
potential producer of cotton. China 
produced over 2,250,000 bales of cot- 
ton in 1936. In 1936 we exported 
1,500,000 bales of cotton to Japan. 
If China increases her cotton pro- 
duction, how much cotton will we 
be selling to Japan in 1940? 


Last year’s cotton crop is the larg- 
est in history. We have a total pro- 
duction of over 18,000,000 bales. 
During the years when our produc- 
tion was only 12,000,000 bales we 
exported almost 50 per cent or 
6,000,000 bales. Last year we export- 
ed only 5,400,000 bales. All of this 
presents a very serious problem as 
to what method we can take in solv- 
ing the perplexing problem of the 
cotton farmer. 

The new crop control Act carries 
out most of Secretary Wallace’s rec- 
ommendations for a “balanced pro- 
duction” of farm commodities. It in- 
cludes the following provisions: 1. 


Continued use of the old Soil Con- 
servation Act to retire worn - out 
land and conserve the soil; 2. Gov- 
ernment loans on surplus crops so 
they can be kept off the market un- 
til prices are more favorable. 3. The 
“ever-normal granary” plan of stor- 
ing crops in good crop years and 
releasing them when crops are poor. 
4. Payment of “adjustment pay- 
ments” to compensate farmers for 
the difference between domestic and 
world prices. 5. When the supply of 
wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, or rice, 
rises above “normal,” severe mar- 
keting quotas are allotted if two- 
thirds of the farmers approve them. 
Farmers are then told how much 
they can raise and penalties are pro- 
vided for noncompliance. 6. Process- 
ing taxes may be levied on proces- 
sors of farm products so that money 
for adjustment payments can be 
raised over and above the $500,000,- 
000 already provided. (Schol., Dec. 
11, 1937, p. 11; Mar. 5, p. 14-S.) 


A newspaper poll taken by the 
U. S. News, prior to the passage of 
the farm Act, showed 84 per cent of 
commenting newspapers opposed to 
it and 16 per cent in favor. But as 
was shown in the last presidential 
election, the leading newspapers do 
not always reflect public opinion. A 
poll taken by the American Institute 
of Public Opinion brought forth the 





Picture by Thomas D. McAvoy, Life = - Photographer, Wash., D. C. 
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This picture shows how the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 may affect a typi- 
eal Maryland farm such as is shown here. The farmer will be called upon to plant 
on some of his land soil-building alfalfa and clover instead of such soil-deplet- 
ing crops as wheat and corn. Fields lettered B, G, and J will bear alfalfa. It is 
hoped that crop rotation will help curb surpluses and avoid exhausting the soil. 
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following conclusions: 1. The farm- 
ers are in favor of Federal soil con- 
servation by a majority of 6 to 4; 
2. Less than one-third of the farmers 
polled knew about the “‘ever-normal 
granary” plan, but those who did 
know were overwhelmingly for the 
proposal; 3. Except in the South, 
farmers shy away from crop reg- 
ulation, if such regulation means ar- 
bitrary dictation from some govern- 
ment agency. The total vote was 60 
per cent against government regula- 
tion. While these figures indicate the 
attitude of American farmers in gen- 
eral, we find a very different vote 
among cotton farmers. Seventy-six 
per cent of them favor compulsory 
crop control. Tobacco farmers, again 
indicating the feeling of the South, 
are 83 per cent in favor of a com- 
pulsory reduction of crop acreage. 


Affirmative Brief 


I. Conditions are so bad that some 
system of federal control of cotton 
production is absolutely necessary. 

A. Since the war the cotton farmer 
has had only three years in which the 
price of cotton was satisfactory. 

1. It takes an average price of 9 
cents a pound to produce cotton in the 
U. S. 

a. The price of cotton has dropped 
during recent months from 15 cents 
to 8 cents, which is below the cost of 
actual production. 

B. Tremendous surpluses of cotton 
have ruined the market price of the 
product. 

1. The amount of cotton carried 
over in 1931 was twice the amount in 
1929. 

2. The 1932 carry-over slashed the 
price to the ruinous level of 4.6 cents. 

C. Industrial prices never felt the 
depression as did farm prices. 

1. Between 1929 and 1933 the pro- 
duction of farm machinery fell 80 per 
cent, but prices fell only 6 per cent. 

2. In this same period farm pro- 
duction fell only 14 per cent, but prices 
dropped 45 per cent. 

3. These figures emphasize the ne- 
cessity for a “balance” between in- 
dustrial and farm prices. 

D. Natural economic laws of sup- 
ply and demand have failed to solve 
the problem. 

1. Since the cotton farmer operates 
on a one-crop system, supply and de- 
mand do not affect his plantings. 

a. The average cotton farmer does 
not know how to raise other crops. 

b. The cost of machinery prevents 
him from diversifying his crops. 

2. No ecoromic laws can force a 
one-crop farmer to raise another crop. 

3. A one-crop farmer usually raises 
his one crop until he goes broke and 
ruins his land. 

a. The Federal Government is the 
only agency that can change his hab- 
its. 

b. Nothing short of compulsion can 
ever remedy this condition. 

E. Tariff adjustments have failed to 
remedy the ills of the cotton farmer. 
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Picture by Thomas D. McAvoy, Life. 
A puzzled farmer scratches his head as 
a federal agent explains crop control. 


1. The high tariff plan helped drive 
buyers of cotton from-our market. 

a. Japan has turned to Brazil and 
China for cotton. 

b. Czechoslovakia has shifted her 
cotton purchases to other nations. 

c. Soviet Russia, Egypt, India, and 
other nations have greatly increased 
their cotton production. 

2. Nations will not buy from na- 
tions that restrict their trade by tar- 
iffs. 

a. Our sale of cotton to Germany 
(formerly our best customer) fell off 
52.7 per cent, due primarily to our 
tariff. 

b. Cotton sales to Great Britain 
slumped because she could purchase 
Indian cotton and then sell finished 
textiles in India. 

II. The Federal Government is the 
only existing agency that can provide 
for the needs of the cotton farmer. 

A. State plans can never deal with 
the problem. 

1. Individual states cannot make 
treaties with foreign nations. 

a. But the reduction of the tariff, a 
Federal matter, is of vital importance 
to the cause of cotton. 

2. Individual plans of the states 
would be different, and confusing. 

3. The states could not finance their 
plan. 

a. They could not levy a processing 
tax. 

B. The Federal Government has the 
power and the necessary machinery to 
administer the plan. 

1. In the past five years the AAA 
has built up a vast and efficient piece 
of administrative machinery that 
reaches every farmer. 

a. It is run by 100,000 men, mostly 
farmers, elected by their neighbors as 
committeemen. 

b. This system provides real dem- 
ocratic control by the farmers them- 
selves. 

C. Voluntary plans will never work. 

1. All of the many attempts toward 
voluntary cotton control have failed. 

a. The attempted crop reduction of 
1868 failed. 

b. A proposal to reduce cotton acre- 
age in 1891 was defeated. 
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c. In 1905 the Southern Cotton As. : 


sociation reduced crops 14 per cent 
and raised prices two cents a pound 
but the plan finally failed.” 

d. President Hoover’s 1931 plan to 
have each farmer plow under every 
third row of cotton fell on deaf ears 

2. Farmers that refused to cooper- 
ate thereby reaped the benefit of high 
prices with their large crops. 

a. This would eventually defeat the 
purpose of the entire plan. 


III. The results of the emergency 


. cotton acreage experiment between 


1933 and 1936 were satisfactory enough 
to warrant the use of a compulsory 
plan 


A. An immediate increase in farm 
purchasing power followed the adop- 
tion of that plan in 1933. 

B. The plan improved the condi- 
tion of farm lands. 

1. Overworked soil was given a 
rest, and eroded land was restored to 
health. 


IV. The Agriculture Adjustment 
Act of 1938 is a practical solution to 
the cotton problem. 


A. The successful soil conservation 
program is continued. 

B. Cotton farmers are protected 
against great fluctuation of world 
prices by price-fixing loans. 

1. This will not burden the con- 
sumer to any great extent. 

C. The “ever-normal granary” will 
provide for cotton in years of crop 
failure. 

D. Farmers will be forced to re- 
tain a certain amount of their crop in 
some emergencies and thus will have 
to bear part of the burden of the crop 
reduction plan. 

E. Part of the cost of cotton crop 
control may be borne by the public 
through the processing tax. 

1. This tax will not overburden the 
consumer. 

a. It is a well-known fact that the 
cost of raw materials has little effect 
on the cost of clothing. 

F. Although the marketing quota 
laws are strict, they cannot be en- 
forced unless two-thirds of the farm- 
ers approve them in a democratic elec- 
tion. 

1. If this is regimentation, then it 
is regimentation for states to require 
licenses before individuals can prac- 
tice law or medicine or banking. 

G. The biggest single constructive 
provision of the new crop control Act 
is generally overlooked by opponents. 

1. A $1,000,000 cotton research lab- 
oratory is established to seek new uses 
for cotton, and extend. existing uses. 

a. This provision will aid the Texas 
cotton producers which have had to 
export 90 per cent of their crop—usu- 


ally one-third of the nation’s entire 


crop. 

b. An additional $1,000,000 is allot- 
ted to the Secretary of Commerce to 
promote new discoveries in the field of 


cotton and bring the results before in- . 


dustries. 

2. Without new uses for cotton, as 
well as the recovery of foreign mar- 
kets, that were ruined by our high tar- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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‘YTHE MARCH OF EVENTS AROUND THE WORLD 





Stalin Continues Purge 
of “Trotskyites” 


Last week in Moscow, Russia, a 
uniformed clerk read an indictment 
charging twenty-one of that nation’s 
important ex-officials with treason. It 
was a grim audience that gathered in 
the one-time supper room of the 
Nobles Club, formerly the scene of 
gay parties before the Soviet Revolu- 
tion of 1917, and now called the 
House of Trade Unions. The 


fear and dissension is widespread 
among the high officials of the Com- 
munist bureaucracy, and that the 
dictatorship of Stalin is crushing all 
opposition with increasing ruthless- 
ness. 

What effect will the latest purge 
have on Russia’s influence in world 
affairs? It may cause France to doubt 
the value of her military alliance 
with Russia, and encourage Hitler to 
defy Russia by pulling the same kind 





the direction of self-government. It 
set up governments in each of the 
eleven provinces; allowed the native 
states, ruled by princes, to remain 
largely independent; and established 
a federal government to handle na- 
tional problems. A British Governor 
was stationed in each Province, while 
the Marquess of Linlithgow, Viceroy 
of India, has important veto powers 
over the federal government. The re- 
lation of the provinces to the federal 
government is similar to that 





indictment, which took two 
hours to read, opened the So- 
viet Union’s third great public 
“treason trial” of the past 
eighteen months. (Schol., Dec. 
4, 1937, p. 29.) The list of high 
ranking defendants makes 
this trial one of the most im- 
portant. 

Alexei Rykoff, former Pre- 
mier; K. G. Rakovsky, former 
Ambassador to France; Niko- 
lai Bukharin, former editor of 
the official newspaper Izves- 
tia; are among the twenty-one 
accused of plotting against 
Lenin and Stalin as far back 
as 1918. They are also accused 
of various murders, wrecking 
of industry, and intrigues with 
Germany, Japan and Britain. 








. Leon Trotsky, former aide of 


Lenin, is accused, as in the 

other trials, of being the chief con- 
spirator. Several leading physicians 
are also charged with murdering 
three important patients, including 
Maxim Gorky, world-famous writer, 
who died in 1936! 

The indictment was amazing in it- 
self, but another sensation was cre- 
ated when one of the twenty-one de- 
fendants refused to plead guilty to 
the charges, contrary to the usual 
practice in these Soviet trials, in 
which the authorities have put on 
trial only those who could be counted 
on to swear to confessions made in 
preliminary secret examinations. Re- 
pudiating his confession of guilt, 
Nikolai Krestinsky, former Ambas- 
sador to Germany, who was Commu- 
nist party Secretary before Josef 
Stalin got the job, insisted that he 
had broken with Trotsky in 1927. The 
next day Krestinsky reversed him- 
self and pleaded guilty. It is impossi- 
ble to get at the truth of these Rus- 
sian purges. The Stalinists claim that 
their hero is the true follower of 
Lenin, and is purging all traitors to 
the Soviet, while Trotsky charges 
that the trials are a ghastly hoax and 
Stalin has betrayed the Russian peo- 
ple. In any case it is apparent that 
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of a “squeeze play” on Czechoslova- 
kia that he used on Austria. 


British-Indian Clashes 


Cause Political Crisis 


On April 1, 1937, the Indian Con- 
stitution, established by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, went into opera- 
tion. As the first anniversary of this 
vast experiment in self-government 
approaches, bitter quarrels between 
British officials and Indian indepen- 
dence leaders threaten to further 
complicate political affairs. India is, 
after all, seventeen times the size of 
England, and contains one-fifth of 
the human race. It is inhabited by 
people of many different races and 
religions, speaking twelve different 
languages, ninety per cent of whom 
cannot read nor write. The powerful 
Hindus have carried on an age-old 
quarrel with the Moslems, while the 
depressed classes — the “Untoucha- 
bles” — are shunned by all. These 
problems naturally add to the diffi- 
culty of forming a stable govern- 
ment. 

The Constitution, written after 
years of strife and Indian demands 
for independence, took a few steps in 


Des Moines Register. 


of our American states to the 
Federal Government in Wash- 
ington. 

The new system of govern- 
ment got off to a bad start 
when the Indian Congress 
party, composed of conserva- 
tives, moderates, and radicals 
all wanting independence, 
won elections in seven prov- 
inces and then refused to or- 
ganize governments unless the 
British governors agreed to 
relax their powers. The gov- 
ernors finally agreed not to 
use their powers “unneces- 
sarily,” and moderate Indian 
leaders formed governments. 
But recently, two provincial 
- governments resigned when 

4 the British governors vetoed 

an order releasing political 

prisoners, and the past and 
present Indian Congress Presidents, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, and Subhas 
Chandra Bose, both threaten to lead 
a drive for immediate independence. 
They charge that Britain has given 
the provinces a few small powers, 
but holds the real control over de- 
fense, foreign affairs, and finances. 
They also oppose the federal govern- 
ment because the Viceroy has too 
much authority. 

Mohandas K. Gandhi, formerly 
known as “Mahatma,” meaning 
“great soul,” is still the most power- 
ful leader of the Congress, and has 
urged a more moderate policy in the 
past. But today he is said to be lean- 
ing toward the radical policies of 
Nehru and Bose. Back of this conflict 
is the increasingly held belief among 
Congress leaders that the poverty of 
India’s 350,000,000 people cannot be 
ended until farming and industry are 
freed from control by British bank- 
ers and industrial interests in Eng- 
land—a belief the British won’t ac- 
cept. Certain British textile manu- 
facturers depend on a policy of ship- 
ping Indian cotton to English textile 
mills where it is processed and then 
shipped back for sale in India. This, 
of course, hampers Indian industry. 
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Bill to Revise Tax Levies 
Debated in Congress 


Throughout the whole debate on 
“Who, or what, caused the depres- 
sion?” most businessmen and polit- 
ical opponents of the New Deal 
agreed that taxation bore much of 
the blame. The undistributed-profits 
tax, so-called “tax without a friend,” 
and the capital gains tax were sin- 
gled out as the main culprits. A fort- 
night ago the House Ways and Means 
Committee, which has charge of tax- 
ation bills, reported the tax revision 
bill of 1938 to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It declared the new mea- 
sure sought “to improve our exist- 
ing revenue system, to remove in- 
equities, to equalize the tax burden, 
and to stimulate business activities,” 
all without diminishing the federal 
revenue. Republicans, and some 
Democrats, charged that the bill re- 
tained the very taxation methods 
that helped cause the business reces- 
sion. (Schol., Dec. 4, 1937, p. 15-S.) 

Important as the bill was, only 127 
out of 435 members of the House 
were on hand to hear Representative 
Fred Vinson of Kentucky, leading 
Congressional tax expert, defend the 
complicated measure. Lax interest 
in the bill encouraged Administra- 
tion leaders to predict swift approval 
of it in the House. But a rougher 
time is expected when the Senate 
opens fire on the revised undistrib- 
uted-profits tax section, called the 
“third basket.” 

The undistributed-profits tax was 
passed in 1936 to get at corporation 
reserve funds. Corporations often 
held surplus profits in reserve in- 
stead of paying them out as divi- 
dends to stockholders. These funds 
thereby escaped the tax that stock- 
holders would have had to pay on 
their personal incomes. Believing 
such funds would aid business if 
forced into circulation, the New Deal 
levied a heavy tax on them. The rate 
of tax was lower if the amount held 
in reserve was lower, so corpora- 
tions were encouraged to pay out 
more money in dividends. Critics 
said the tax hurt business by: 1. Pre- 
venting corporations from using 
funds to build new plants; 2. Limit- 
ing funds needed during a depres- 
sion; 3. Burdening small corpora- 
tions that could not hold large 
reserves anyway, and needed what 
reserves they had to expand their 
businesses. 

The capital gains tax, passed be- 
fore the New Deal came to power, 
was also criticized. It was levied on 
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profits that stockholders and busi- 
nessmen made when they sold stocks 
or buildings, etc. Critics said it dis- 
couraged the investment of new 
money because people felt that their 
profits would be eaten up by the tax. 

To meet complaints, the revised 
undistributed - profits tax exempts 
small corporations making less than 
$25,000 annually. The rates on cor- 
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porations earning more than that are 
lowered, and they are allowed to 
hold money for paying debts and 
necessary expansion. A third class of 
corporations is reached by the “third 
basket” tax. This applies to closely- 
held corporations, wherein most 
stock is held by a family or a few 
persons. The committee said. most 
corporations that withheld funds to 
escape taxation were in this class. 

The committee offered good news 
in repealing “nuisance taxes’ on 
matches, toilet soap, toothpaste, furs, 
cameras, etc., because only $25,000,- 
000 was gained in revenue. Changes 
in the capital gains tax were also 
made. 


Coal Commission Again Tries 
to Halt Price-Cutting 


After one false start, the National 
Bituminous Coal Commission again 
has tackled the job of fixing soft coal 
prices in order to end the cut-throat 
competition which has harmed that 
industry. 

Established under the Guffey Coal 
Act to regulate coal prices, the Com- 
mission was delayed for months by 
quarrels among its members over 
jobs and political favors. The Com- 





mission sought to silence criticism 
by hurriedly imposing prices on the 
different types of coal sold to indus- 
try and domestic users. But since 
these prices had been established 
without the holding of public hear- 
ings, as required by law, opponents 
obtained court orders against the 
‘Commission. Finally, the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals suspended 
prices for a large number of con- 
sumers, including most of the na- 
tion’s railroads. In face of this op- 
position the Commission suspended 
all its prices. 

Hard hit by the depression the coal 
industry has also suffered from com- 
petition by electricity and oil fuels. 
Plagued by surpluses, producers 
sought to sell their large supplies of 
coal by price-cutting, which led to 
wage-cutting and widespread pov- 
erty among the miners. It will take 
at least three months for the Com- 
mission to prepare new price rates, 
and during this time ruinous price- 
cutting will enable large consumers 
to obtain supplies at bargain rates. 


EARLY BIRD 


If the “early bird” really gets the worm, 
High Commissioner Paul V. McNutt will 
be the next Democratic nominee for Presi- 
dent of the United States. Although the 
Presidential race of 
1940 is many months 
away, the handsome, 
white-haired Hoosier 
statesman is already 
being boomed for 
President. 

The McNutt boom 
gathered steam after 
the High Commis- 
sioner made a trip 
home to confer with 
Presidént Roosevelt 
on Philippine affairs. 
At an elaborate re- 
ception, McNutt 
greeted 4,000 visitors but remained cagey 
by remarking: “I am not a candidate for 
any office.” After graduating from Indiana 
University in 1913, he studied law at Har- 
vard, taught at Indiana, and was in an 
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officers’ training camp during the World , 


War but saw no active srvice. In 1925 he 
became dean of the Indiana Law School. 
His service as national commander of the 
American Legion in 1928-29 helped him 
attain the political prominence that made 
him the first Democratic Governor of In- 
diana in 16 years. Failing to obtain a cab- 
inet office, McNutt. accepted the Philip- 
pines post but kept his eyes on the home 
front. 

Several Hoosiers have been Vice Presi- 
dent but the State has not had a President 
since Benjamin Harrison in 1888. It has 
been a case of “often a best man but never 
a bridegroom.” Vice President Thomas 
Marshall, of Indiana, once said: “Indiana 
has produced more first-class second-rate 
men than any state in the Union.” There 
is already talk of letting McNutt be Vice 
President (best man, again) if his Presi- 
dential boom falls flat. 
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Additional $250,000,000 
Voted for Work-Relief 


During the upswing in business 
early in 1937 the Administration was 
able to cut expenditures for unem- 
ployment relief. With business now 
in a decline, relief demands have 
forced Congress to vote new funds. 
A fortnight ago the Senate and House 
completed work on a bill providing 
an additional $250,000,000 for work- 
relief between now and June 30. 

The new relief bill was requested 
by President Roosevelt in February. 
The House passed it by an over- 
whelming vote and only one Sen- 
ator, the anti-New Dealer Senator 
Bailey of North Carolina, opposed 
the appropriation. Works Progress 
Administration officials estimated 
that the money would be sufficient 
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to carry 2,500,000 on the rolls dur- 
ing March. The number on relief is 
expected to decrease during April, 
May and June. 

An attempt by Senator Bailey to 
require 25 per cent contributions by 
local communities was defeated. It 
was designed to place more respon- 
sibility upon local governments. Sen- 
ator Byrnes of South Carolina, who 
is conducting a Senate investigation 
of unemployment and relief, success- 
fully fought this amendment on the 
grounds that changes in relief poli- 
cies should not be made until his 
committee completes its study. He 
admitted that more local relief re- 
sponsibility is needed, and urged a 
new federal-state set-up. 
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“Reorganization” Bill 
Before Senate 


The Byrnes bill, which car- 
ries out President Roosevelt’s 
six-point plan for reorganiz- 
ing and “streamlining” the 
Federal Government into an 
efficient governmental ma- 
chine, has provoked vigorous 
opposition from Republicans 
and anti-New Deai Democrats 
in the Senate. 

It is generally agreed that 
the scores of government 
agencies and departments, 
which today employ over 
850,000 people, need to be re- 
organized in the interests of 
efficiency, but the opposition 
charges that the President 
asks for too much authority. 
They fear that the new set-up 
will place the Federal gov- 
ernment in a “strait-jack- 
et” and give the President, or 
future Presidents, dictatorial 
powers. The revolt against Presiden- 
tial authority is similar to the pro- 
test made against President Roose- 
velt’s Supreme Court reorganization 
bill that was defeated last August. 

The new bill provides for: 1. 

Presidential power to transfer, con- 
solidate, or abolish federal agencies 
or functions, except the nine semi- 
judicial agencies such as the Nation- 
al Labor Board, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, etc. Congress must ap- 
prove these changes. 2. Creation of 
a one-man civil service adminis- 
trator, named by the President, to 
replace the present three - member 
Civil Service Commission. While ap- 
proving plans to extend civil service 
to more government workers and re- 
move their jobs from the grasp of 
political job seekers, critics say the 
one-man administrator plan gives 
the President authority to control the 
civil service. 3. Abolish the post of 
Comptroller General, and replace 
him by an auditor general, also hold- 
ing office for fifteen years. While the 
new officer would continue to act as 
Congress’ “watch-dog” over federal 
spending, his functions would be to 
report after expenditures are made 
instead of over-seeing the spending 
of money. Critics say this turns the 
necessary watchdog into a poodle. 
The President insists that the Comp- 
troller General often hampered 
spending of necessary funds, and the 
new set-up makes for more effi- 
ciency. 4. Creates a new Depart- 
ment of Welfare to administer relief 
and welfare functions. 5. Authorizes 
the President to hire six assistants to 
keep him posted on governmental af- 
fairs; 6. Gives permanent status to the 
national resources planning board. 
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Over 20,000 Homeless In 
California Flood 


Jokes about California weather 
were given a tragic twist last week 
when a five-day storm sent flood wa- 
ters swirling through five counties of 
Southern California in the worst 
flood in the state’s history. Over 20,- 
000 people were left homeless, and 
the death toll was estimated at near- 
ly 150. 

Hollywood, the home of moving 
picture disasters, faced grim reality 
as flood waters did several hundred 
thousand dollars’ damage. Andy De- 
vine, moving picture star, took a 
$10,000 loss from the flood when his 
riding academy fell into the waters 
of the Los Angeles River. 


War Profits Bill Assailed 
As Dictatorial 


Plans to “take the profits out of 
war” and make all citizens bear 
equal burdens during any future 
conflict, are meeting stiff opposition 
in Congress. Congressional leaders 
believe now that the May bill, suc- 
cessor to the Sheppard-Hill bill, will 
not be voted on “for quite a while.” 

Although the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee majority praised the 
measure as a “practical common 
sense plan” to stop profiteering, mi- 
nority members assailed the bill as 
a plan to “create an absolute dicta- 
torship” in time of war. Comment- 
ing that the bill gives the President 
absolute power to fix prices and 
wages, and draft all men—“possibly 
even women’’—into military service, 
the N. Y. World - Telegram says: 
“It is a deceptive and dangerous bill, 
and should be defeated.” 
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“ON THE SPOT” 


Milan Hodza is Premier of Czechoslo- 
vakia, and that nation today is no place 
for a statesman who is nervous or easily 
excited. Described as a “melting pot” of 
Czechs, Germans, Slovaks, Hungarians, 
Ruthenians, and Poles, where “nothing 
melts” and racial differences are likely to 
explode at any time, this young democratic 
republic also lies within easy air range of 
Hitler’s German bombing planes. Since the 
“Nazification” of Austria, Hodza’s nation 
is more closely sur- 
rounded by enemies, 
but he is calmly pre- 
paring to “fight and 
not cry” if attacked 
—and then hope for 
French aid. But 
while defense is 
Hodza’s immediate 
problem, he also has 
important future 
plans. 

Not as well known 
as Thomas G. Masa- 
ryk, “father” of 
Czechoslovakia, or 
Masaryk’s “right hand man,” President 
Benes, Hodza ranks just as high as a con- 
structive leader. His background suits him 
well to be Premier of Central Europe’s 
“melting pot.” Born in Slovakia, he studied 
law in Budapest, Hungary, and Cluj (now 
in Rumania), and philosophy in Vienna, 
Austria. He practiced journalism in Hun- 
gary, and represented a Serb district in the 
Hungarian Parliament. He has been a 
member of the Czech cabinet almost con- 
tinuously since the Republic was founded, 
and Premier since 1935. To meet the men- 
ace of Germany, Hodza proposed a Danube 
Federation of ‘Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia. These six nations would then co- 
operate to exchange their agricultural and 
industrial products, instead of prolonging 
tariff wars. Should Germany force Aus- 
tria to give her trade advantages, this Fed- 
eration plan would be crippled, but Hodza 
continues to build defenses and look to the 
future hopefully. 





French Chamber Backs 
Chautemps on Foreign Policy 


French politicians demonstrated 
last week that they can stand togeth- 
er if menaced by outside forces, but 
have difficulty agreeing on domestic 
issues. Faced by Hitler’s threat to 
French influence in Central Europe, 
the Chamber of Deputies backed 
Premier Chautemps and Foreign 
Minister Yvon Delbos in a new dec- 
laration of policy. 

This policy declared that France 
will: (1) Fight, if necessary, to pre- 
serve the “independence” of Austria. 
(This declaration stiffened Austrian 
Chancellor Schuschnigg’s opposition 
to a proposed Nazi march on Vienna. 
The Austrian Nazis were ordered to 
remain at Graz, in Southeastern Aus- 
tria, and the Chancellor’s troops 
watched their movements.) (2) 
Fight, if necessary, to protect Czech- 
oslovakia against invasion. (3) Ac- 
cept Britain’s proposed settlement of 
Spanish and Ethiopian questions 
with Italy. (4) Uphold ties with Brit- 
ain, the League, and Russia. -(Since 
Italy hopes to get Britain, Germany 
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and France into a four-power pact, 
excluding Russia and the small na- 
tions belonging to the League, the 
French program will be a difficult 
one to follow.) 

Turning to Premier Chautemps’ 
proposed “labor code’’ to restore in- 
dustrial peace and provide for the 
settlement of labor disputes, the 
French Chamber and Senate were 
sharply divided. The law would pro- 
vide wage increases when the cost of 
living rises, but the Senate rejected 
efforts to extend mediation sections 
of the law to agriculture workers. 
Only by threatening to resign did the 
Premier succeed in making progress 
toward enacting his labor code. 
(Schol., Feb. 12, p. 13-S.) 


Niemoeller Treason Charge 
Dropped by Nazi Court 


Adolf Hitler has suffered a set- 
back in his drive to dominate Ger- 








Costello in Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 


SOLID BONE VS. GRANITE 


man churches as completely as he 
rules all other organizations in the 
nation. (Schol., Feb. 26, p. 29.) The 
Reverend Martin Niemoeller, most 
famous of the Protestant leaders in 
opposition to Nazi church control, 
has been released by the emergency 
court that tried him on sedition and 
other charges. Although the pastor 
was immediately re-arrested by the 
secret political police, the whole con- 
duct of the trial was a blow to the 
Nazis. Crowds that gathered at Nie- 
moeller’s Dahlem parish in Berlin 
did not conceal their bitterness when 
informed of his arrest by the police. 
It was admitted that Niemoeller was 
re-arrested when he refused to stop 
preaching against the Nazis. 
Niemoeller, a former submarine 
commander with an honorable World 
War record, had boldly asked the 








court why he was tried on charges of 
treason. He denied that opposition te 
the Nazi anti-religious drive could 
be called treason to the State. Al- 
though the court sentenced him on 
three charges, in effect it cleared him. 
The treason charge was ignored in 
the verdict. Sentenced to seven 
months imprisonment for “misuse of 
the pulpit,” Niemoeller did not have 
to serve them because he had already 
been jailed for eight months since his 
arrest last July. A fine of 500 marks 
was also uncollected, but he was 
forced to pay a 1,500-mark fine for 
issuing literature against the Nazi 
Church Ministry. The verdict was, in 
particular, a hard blow at Hans 
Kerrl, Minister for Church Affairs, 
who lost prestige last July when Dr. 
Otto Dibelius, a follower of Herr Nie- 
moeller, was acquitted of having 
libeled the Nazi Minister. German 
opposition to Hitler’s religious poli- 
cies has been amazingly outspoken, 
and part of the recent trouble in the 
German army was blamed on its op- 
position to Nazi church policies. 


Rumanian Voters “Approve” 
Carol’s Dictatorship 


In a nation-wide referendum, 99 
per cent of Rumania’s voters ap- 
proved a new Constitution giving 
King Carol the powers of a dictator. 
The vote on the new Constitution was 
held only four days after its publica- 
tion and distribution to a population 
that is largely illiterate. Voters were 
required to vote “yes” or “no” by 
voice, and those voting “no” were 
questioned closely by government 
agents. Only 5,483 dared to vote “no.” 

Rumania has been heading for a 
dictatorship ever since the voters de- 
feated King Carol’s right-hand man, 
Premier Tatarescu, in a recent elec- 
tion. When Tatarescu resigned, the 
King ignored the leading political 
parties and appointed Octavian Goga 
Premier. The leader of a small anti- 
Jewish party, Premier Goga prompt- 
ly started an anti-Semitic drive that 
upset business. 

King Carol stepped in again, and 
Premier Goga resigned. He set up a 
new government headed by Dr. 


Miron Cristea, patriarch of the Ru-: 


manian Orthodox Church, and called 
political leaders to work out a new 
Constitution. It divides all citizens 
into three guilds—the commerce-in- 
dustry guild, the intellectual-profes- 
sional guild, and the farmer-labor 
guild each of which will choose a 
separate set of Deputies to the lower 
house of the new Parliament. This 
system is similar to the Italian form 
of “corporative” fascism. Parliament 
will meet but once a year, and the 
King has absolute veto power over 
all laws. (Schol., Feb. 26, p. 14-S.) 
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"LECTION 


A “Crick Bottom” Play 
By E. P. Conkle 


Plays for the Amateur Theatre, Edited by Margaret Mayorga 


Editor’s Note: The one-act plays of E. P. Conkle, whether tragic or comic, are 
illuminating folk dramas of the silent men and women who inhabit the farming 
states of the great Middle West. They are simple and dynamic dramatic episodes, 
easy to stage but at the same time giving opportunity for strong acting. ‘Lection 


has a cast of six characters. 


CHARACTERS 

ToLMAN JOHNSON 
GRANNY PAINSBERRY 
HERMAN SYKES, 

the invisible 
Jap STEVENSON 
FLavE HARDSOCK 
Att PAGE 


Judges 
of the Election 


SCENE 
Tolman Johnson is seen sitting on a 
stool leaning against the Buck Crick 
school-house. Election notices are 
prominent. Inside one can see the 
judges of election asleep, their arms 
on a long table. Herman, the one who 

is awake, is never seen. 


Flave. (Silence.) 
Jap. (Silence.) 
Alt. (Silence.) 
Herman. 


TOLMAN: 

TOLMAN: 

TOLMAN: 

TOLMAN: 

HERMAN: Yup. 

ToLMAN: Wur’s Jap at? 

HERMAN: Yur. 

ToLMAN: ’Sleep? 

HERMAN: Yuh. 

ToLMAN: Say, 
Whut time is et? 

HERMAN: Nigh onto strikin’. 

Totman: Strikin’ which? 

HERMAN: Use your judgmint, Tol- 
man. 

Totman: Yeh. Ah—when does this 
-yur ’lection let up? 

HERMAN: Five. 

ToLMAN: Sharp? 

HERMAN: Sharp! 

ToLMAN: How fur’s et t’ five now? 

HerMAN: Th’ long hand’s up to th’ 
crack in the face, now. 

ToLMAN: Th’ crack in th’ face? 

HERMAN: Yup. 

Totman: Lets see. How fur’s that 
crack from th’ 1-2? 

HERMAN: ’Bout a inch er so from the 
1-2. 

Totman: Must be nigh onto five, 
Herman. 

HERMAN: Shore is nigh onto some- 
thin’, Tolman. 

ToLMAN: Yup. 

HERMAN: Whur’s yur clock at? 

ToLMAN: Hahaha. (Spits.) Hain’t ye 
heerd ’bout that there clock? 

Herman: No. I ain’t heerd et t’day. 

ToLMAN: Durn. I bet last ’election 
I'd be "lected count-stapble. 

HerMAN: Yuh. But ’bout that there 
clock? 

Totman: Wall, I hain’t count-stable 
yut. Air I? 

HERMAN: Vote’s been heavy, Tolman. 

ToLMAN: Heavy? 

Herman: Yup. Purty heavy-like. 

Totman: How heavy? 

HERMAN: Heft this-yur box. (Anarm 


Herman, (Spits.) 
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thrusts the box out. Tolman spits and 
takes it.) 

TOLMAN: Yep. Th’ vote’s heavy this 
year. How many votes you recollect? 

HERMAN: At th’ present writin’ thur’s 
nigh onto ten ballots. 

TOLMAN: Gosh-durn! 
Crick’s begun t’ pick up! 

HERMAN: Know why, don’t you, Tol- 
man? 

TOLMAN: That camp-meetin’ yur. 

HERMAN: Yup. Many a critter got a 


Ten! Buck 
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HERMAN: Waal... Whut did you 
hire me fur? 

TOLMAN: You done your jooty, Her- 
man. But dang! a feller bounds his guts 
out a tryin’ to git out now. 

HERMAN: Yuh aint kickin’, Tolman? 
Yuh know I am a durn good road 
dragger. 

TOLMAN: Y’ orter made ’em smooth 
goin’ an’ hell a comin’ back, Herman. 

HERMAN: Y’ orter drive a beer 
wagon, Tolman! 

TOLMAN: Dog-gun it, don’t git all 
het up over a mite a nothin’. 

HERMAN: Waal. Jist remember I’m 
a countin’ these yur votes this year yut. 
Jist *member that. 

ToLmMaN: Gosh-durn it, Herman. I 
never thunk-a that! You was a dang 
good road overseer, Herman, if I do hav 
t’ blush t’ say as much. (He spits and 
slaps his knee.) 

HERMAN: I always knowed ut. 

ToLtMAN: Them Goose-Neck people 
must-a all been in to vote a’ready. 

HERMAN: Yup. Bill an’ his neck-a- 
th’-woods all come in. 

ToLtman: How’d they vote? 

HERMAN: Fer Billy Bryant. 














TING PLACE 






ToLMAN: Naw. I mean fer 
count-stable? 











—— 


HERMAN: Waal—lI ain’t a 
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surprise from that there camp-meetin’! 

TOLMAN: So I heerd. 

HERMAN: So I know! 

TOLMAN: So likewise I! (Silence.) 
But just atween you an’ me, Herman, 
how’s them votes on count-stable pilin’ 
up? 

HERMAN: Waal...I hain’t supposed 
t’ know, Tolman. ° 

Totman: Yuh. An’ I hain’t supposed 
t? heer, Herman. But—’tween us— 
didn’} I put you hep to it four years 
ago? 

HERMAN: Gosh-durn, I reckon you 
done that, Tolman; an’ I hev made an 
extra-ordinary good road commis- 
sioner, too. 

To_tman: You shore kept them 
roads fixt so them prohibition orficers 
couldn’t get in th’ hills yur. 


Note: In English Edition, pages 13-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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sayin’, Tolman. 

TOLMAN: Dang et, you’ll 
be a runnin’ next yur, an— 

HERMAN: Waal. They 
voted fer—. Waal—Spilley. 

ToLman: Fer Spilley? 

HERMAN: Yuh! 

Totman: Durn their goose 
quills! Arter all I done fer 
em six yurs ago when I was 
count-stable, even to totin’ 
up a big barrel of red-eye to 
’em Xmas! 

HERMAN: Yeh, yuh see, 
Tolman. If you’d a brung 
that to me, I’d a seed you war 
—waal—bein’ a jedge-a- 
*lection, I got a dang power- 
ful swing yur. You might-a 
been ’lected if—if— 
~ ToLMAN: Waal—I hain’t 
un’ lected—yut,—air I? Hey? 

HERMAN: Well. Th’ vote’s 
five fer, five ’ginst. 


ia 


aes Toman: Carnsarn! Five 
"eng aR ees 


fer, five ’ginst? 

HERMAN: Yup. 

ToLMAN: Might be worst. 

HERMAN: Might be better. 

TOLMAN: Ever’body voted? 

HERMAN: Yup. ’Sept Granny Pains- 
berry. 

Totman: Carnsarn! I hope Granny 
Painsberry don’t turn up ’t this-yur 
"lection. 

HERMAN: Wy? 

TOLMAN: Waal. i may win an’ I 
mayn’t. Granny Painsberry’s my dor- 
ter-in-law’s mother. 

HERMAN: I’d-a forgat thet! 

ToLtMAN: Dang! Dag-blast-it yur 
comes Granny Painsberry right now! 
Too bad she couldn’t-a had lumbagy. 
G’d arternoon, Granny Painsberry. 
(Granny Painsberry pays no atten- 
tion.) Not so carnsarned good. Who you 
votin’ for fer count-stable, Granny? 

GRANNY PAINSBERRY: Mind yer own 
busyness, Tolman Johnson. 
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ToLtmaNn: A vote fer Tolman John- 
son’s a vote for eternal safety—from 
them orficers. 

GRANNY PAINSBERRY: Mind yer own 
busyness, Tolman Johnson. Safety? 
Safety-pin! 

ToLMAN: You want them ramsackin’ 
agents in yer house arter yer little nip? 
That’s what Spilley’ll bring onto us all. 
A vote for Tolman Johnson’s— 

(Granny Painsberry waltzes past 
and is seen to scratch her ballot once 
and put it into the boz.) 

ToLMaAN: Herman, aig Granny Pains- 
berry to vote fer me, durn ut! (He sits 
glum. Granny Painsberry comes out 
with a flurry.) 

TotmMaAN: How’d you vote, Granny 
Painsberry? I’m th’ logical man t’ fill 
the eount-stable’s pants. (Granny 
waltzes to the left stage, then turns.) 

GRANNY PAINSBERRY: Mind yer own 
busyness, Tolman Johnson. Yew don’t 
need no pants a-tall. I voted for Spilley. 
He brung me a nip-a gin now an’ agin 
when he was count-stable. Yew didn’t. 
Mind yer own busyness, Tolman John- 
son. (Granny Painsberry flounces out.) 

TOLMAN: Herman. 

HERMAN: Tolman? 

TotmaNn: Did Granny Painsberry 
vote for Spilley? 

HERMAN: Waal. She may not-a, and 
she may-a. 

ToLtman: Yuh. 

HERMAN: Yuh. 

To_tman: Herman, how’s them votes 
line up now? 

HERMAN: At the present writin’ it’s 
six fer, five ’ginst. 

TOLMAN: Six fer? 

HERMAN: Yup. 

TotmaNn: Yuh. 

HERMAN: Yup. 

ToLtman: Them five’s ’ginst me? 

HERMAN: Naw. Fer you. 

TOLMAN: Aw, sure. 

HERMAN: Yuh. 

ToLMaN: I need a pair a pants this 
winter, Herman. 

Herman: Yuh? 

Totman: An th’ old lady needs a 
few new duds. 

HERMAN: Yuh? 

Totman: An’ them pore youngins! 
They’re a’most nakid, now, let alone 
when snow comes on, Herman. They’ll 
be clean, stark nakid! I know I'll freeze 
my bunion ag’in this year, Herman. 

HERMAN: Yuh? 

ToLMAN: So ut’s six fer, five ’ginst? 

HERMAN: Fer Spilley. 

To_tmMAN: Yup. Herman, I voted for 
Spilley mesef. 

HERMAN: You did? 

Totman: Yuh. I thunk he’d be 
needin’ ut. 

HERMAN: Yuh? 

Totman: Yuh. 

HERMAN: Wot’d you vote fer Spilley 
fer? 

Totman: Th’ Lord only knows. It’s 
my big soul, I guess, Herman. 

HERMAN: Yuh? 

TOLMAN: Dang. I guess so. Nan allus 
sayed my soul was bigger’n my feet. 

HERMAN (Musing): Spilley? 

Totman: Yuh. Spilley, Herman, I— 
you— 
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E. P. CONKLE 


P. CONKLE first caught the atten- 

e tion of theater groups with a book 

of one-act sketches called Crick Bottom 
Plays (Samuel French), of which “ *Lec- 
tion” is one. All six of the plays are about 
the people Mr. Conkle knew and liked 
in his native Nebraska—not his contem- 
poraries so much as the older generation 
he had observed there, and who have by 
now practically disappeared. Mr. Conkle 
says “They didn’t read much, but they 
were wise. And they have been relegated 


to the past, along with their coal-oil « 


lamps, their spring buckboards, and 
their homespun clothes. Their daughters 
and sons are ashamed of them. I’ve 
known and loved these people and 
thought them worth recording. They 
shouldn’t be doomed to the great ob- 
livion that is to engulf the rest of us.” 

Mr. Conkle is the author of 200 Were 
Chosen, produced on Broadway a few 
seasons ago. That, as you remember, was 
a play about the mid-western farmers 
whom the government sent to Alaska to 
build the Matanuska community as a 
twentieth century adventure in pioneer- 
ing. This month the Federal Theater is 
presenting his newest play, Prologue to 
Glory, which is the story of Abraham 
Lincoln’s romance with Anne Rutledge. 
A descendant of the original heroine, 
whose name is also Anne Rutledge, has 
the role of the sweetheart in the play. 








Other One-Act Plays by 
E. P. Conkle 


Minnie Field. A drama of five men who 
gather together at the funeral of the wife 
of one of them. 

Sparkin’. A comedy of a bashful boy 
and a girl, and a grandmother who is still 
young in spirit and has a weakness for 
chocolate peppermint candy. 

Warter-Wucks. Our old friends Flave 
and Jap connive to keep the new-fangled 
water-works out of their town. 

(All of the foregoing plays are included 
in a volume entitled Crick Bottom Plays, 
published by Samuel French, Inc.) 

Loolie. A comedy between two men 
who play pool while they talk about a 
very special pet hen. 

The Owl and Two Young Men. Two 
youths discuss the problems of age sev- 
enteen, but a girl laughs and an ow! hoots. 

Lace. A fragment which describes two 
ladies. 

P’taters in the Spring. A father and a 
young man have something to say about 
a girl in springtime. 

Little Granny Graver. An imaginative 
play of two women, one of whom meets 
Gabriel in a snowstorm. 

(The foregoing plays are included in a 
volume entitled Loolie and Other Short 
Plays, published by Samuel French, Inc.) 








‘NOTICE 

This play is reprinted here by special 
permission of Samuel French, Inc. Pro- 
fessionals and amateurs are hereby 
warned that ’Lection is copyrighted, and 
that no performance, representation, 
production, recitation, public reading or 
radio broadcasting may be given except 
by special arrangement with Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
City, or 811 West 7th Street, Los An- 
geles, California, or 480 University Ave- 
nue, Toronto, Canada. 





HERMAN: 

Toitman: Is Jap asleep? 

HERMAN: Yup. 

Toman: Is Flave asleep? 

HERMAN: Yup. 

Totman: Is Alt asleep? 

HERMAN: Yup. 

Totman: Air you asleep? 

HERMAN: Waal—that dipends— 

TotmaN: Herman, a feller couldn't 
low to change—his vote— 

HERMAN: Naw. Nawp! 

To_man: Naw. 

HERMAN: Noo. 

TOLMAN: Say—you goin’ t’ run fer 
road over-seer next spell, Herman? 

HERMAN: Yup. 

TOLMAN: Waal—then’s my time ¢' 
git on th’ board, ain’t ut? 

HERMAN: Yuh—I guess so. 

TotmaNn: Herman, carnsarn you, | 
bet you don’t git that-there— 

HERMAN: Tolman. 

TOLMAN: Wot? 

HERMAN: You know anything ’bout 
laws? 

TOLMAN: 

HERMAN: 

TOLMAN: 

HERMAN: 

TOLMAN: 


Huh? 


Not a durned thing. 
Kin you see anything? 
Not a durned thing. 
Do you know anything? 
Not a durned thing. 


HERMAN: You want to vote agin— 
right? 

TOLMAN: Right at onct! 

HERMAN: You want me t’ see that 


your vote is right? 

ToLtmMaNn: Say—I’d jist as soon see to 
that part mese’f, Herman. All bein’ 
willin’. 


HERMAN: Yur. (Herman hands out \ 


the ballot box. Tolman opens it, takes 
a ballot, erases the mark, makes an- 
other, re-casts the ballot, and hands 
the box back.) 

TOLMAN: Did you see anything, Her- 
man? 

HERMAN: I seed a flock-a geese go 
by, Tolman. 

ToLMAN: Waal. Ain’t that queer! 

Herman: Shshsh. (The other judges 
of election awake.) 

FLAvE: Let’s begin to count officially. 

Jap: All right. Begin with constable. 

Att: Here goes. Spilley one; Spilley 
one; Spilley one; Spilley, one— 

Totman: Herman! 

Att: Tolman, one— 

HERMAN: Wot? 

To_MaN: Spilley got a lot more’n! 
*spected that run, Herman. 

HERMAN: Yup. 

Att: Tolman, one; Tolman, one; 
Tolman, one— 

TotMaNn: How we stack up, Herman? 

HerMaN: Four fer four ’ginst. 

Totman: Yuh. ; 

Att: Spilley, one; Spilley, one; Spil- 
ley, one. 

ToLMAN: Herman. 

HERMAN: Wot? 

Totman: How do I stack up? 

HerMAN: Waal. You got wot th’ 
little boy shot at, Tolman. (Tolman 
falls off his stool.) 

To_mMAN: How’s that come, Herman? 

HERMAN: Wot say? 

TotmaNn: How’s that come, Herman? 

HERMAN: Somebody scratched th’ 
wrong ticket, Tolman. 

(Concluded on page 20-E) 
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“Shadow of the Perfect Rose” 


The Life and Work of Thomas S. Jones, Jr. 
By Mary J. J. Wrinn 


Miss Mary J. J. Wrinn is herself a well- 
known poet and critic, author of The 
Hollow Reed (Harper), a book on crea- 
tive writing for high school poetry-lovers 
and for general readers. She is a con- 
tributor to Poetry: A Magazine of Verse 
and other journals. 


T “HERE is a medieval legend 
that in a monastery at Hilde- 
sheim, Germany, a monk, 

Felix, listened entranced to the music 

of a milk-white bird for what he 

thought was three minutes, in reality 

a hundred years. In the garden of the 

same monastery grew a thousand- 

year rose tree: 


The hands of angels plucked its bud 
full blown 
And on a missal laid the perfect flower. 


This bloom has never died; its roots 
are nourished by the dreamers of the 
world, “faint for the shadow of the 
Perfect Rose.” Such a dreamer was 
Thomas S. Jones, Jr. The title of the 
recent edition of his collected works 
is well taken from one of his own 
mystical sonnets, ‘“‘The Rose of Hilde- 
sheim,” for Shadow of the Perfect 
Rose is rich in legend and mystical 
experience. To the poet’s published 
works thirty-seven unpublished son- 
nets have been added. These are fol- 
lowed by tributes to his memory and 
notes to illuminate the many refer- 
ences that might embarrass the gen- 
eral reader. In an_ introductory 
memoir, John L. Foley gives reveal- 
ing glimpses of the man, his close 
friend. 

In the town of Boonesville, New 
York, Jones was born November 6, 
1882. As a boy he thrilled to the tales 
of Malory, whose magic lingers in 
many a line. Before he was twelve his 
mother died. In poignant lyrics he 
cherishes happy moments with her. 
He was educated in private schools 
and Cornell University, his first book, 
Path o’ Dreams, appearing the year 
he took his degree. After graduation 
he was on the dramatic staff of the 
New York Times and with the Reu- 
ter Cable service, but when ill health 
forced him to abandon a journalistic 
career, he quite naturally turned to 
poetry. Out of a long convalescence 
came The Voice in the Silence (1911) 
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and The Rose Jar (1914), volumes of 
gentle lyrics, many of which have 
been set to music. 

Brooding on the saintly heritage of 
the British Isles, however, he found 
his genius. Sonnets of the Cross 
(1922) and Sonnets of the Saints 
(1925) reveal a mystic and a son- 
neteer of flawless artistry and power. 
Peace and loneliness possess him, the 
peace and loneliness of the altar. In 
the legends of Ninian, Patrick, Co- 
lumba, Caedmon; Bede, he captures 
“the fragrance of a lost simplicity.” 
He is never more inspired than when 
singing a Celtic saint or contrasting 
the old order with the new as in: 


A Roman Road 


A road shines through the forests of 
the years 

Where on swift winds the gods come 
charioted 

By sun and moon, until the earth is 
red 

With Mars’ mailed host and Woden’s 
bleeding spears; 

But down the burning wood of lonely 
fears 

A fair White God goes by with noise- 
less tread; 

The Thorns of Fire are stars that 
wreathe His Head, 

And in His Heart is pity for men’s tears. 


Then flaming Michael holds the haunt- 
edtor, — 

And from the wildwood steals the thin 
sweet chime 

Of evening bells at monastery gates; 

All silent now—the gods return no 
more, 

Yet buried deep beneath the drift of 
time 

The ruined roadway still endures and 
waits. 


Jones does not confine himself to 
the saints. “‘A ghostly hunter without 
hound or horse,” he tracks his quarry 
through widening fields of science, 
philosophy, history, literature, art. 
He travels back thousands of years, 
recreating epochs as varied as those 
of Egyptian Akhnaton (1375-1358), 
Chinese Lao-tse (604-517), the me- 
dieval Jeanne D’Arc, Taliesin, the 
Welsh bard of the sixth century. In 
Paul Le Jeune, father of the Cana- 
dian missions, he personifies the 
spirit of the New World wilderness: 


THOMAS S. JONES, JR. 


He leaves the lodge where drums of 
darkness roll 

And plumed and painted sagamores 
who wear 

Crests of the wolf, the tortoise, and the 
bear, 

Dance to the fiend that conjurers con- 
trol; 

Without, the frost splits branch and 
silver bole, 

Green-icicled against the bitter air 

The white weir hangs, and dazzling 
snow fields glare 

Rose-red with flames that rim the 
frozen pole. 


Bleak is the northern night, the clans 
are wild; 

Yet in his heart he hears the blue ice 
break 

And salmon rush beneath the rain- 
bowed falls: 

So in the lodge where walrus shields 
are piled, 

The Children of the Forest will awake, 

The Breath of Fire beat down their ice- 
bound walls. 


No cloudy metaphors mar these 
poems. Jones is first of all a poet: his 
deepest abstractions are translated 
into sharp images. Every sense is 
awake. His favorite symbol is the 
star. The winds that blow through his 
lines carry the fragrance of marjo- 
ram, rosemary, hawthorn, lilacs wet 
with rain. A singer of silence, he is 
most sensitive to sound. While his 
eye follows the falcon ‘cleaving the 
abyss of night,” eagles beating “their 
lonely wings against noon’s vivid 
blue,” he listens to the “plover’s 
whistling wing,” to merles “like 
matin bells” calling in the woods, to 
“a Voice ... Along the storm-swept 
highways of the heart.” He achieves 
an Oriental conciseness through me- 
tonymy. With “axis and imaginary 
arc He (Tycho Brahe) bounds the 
wild dominions of the dark.” Into 
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Spinoza’s narrow room “the universe 
flows.” “Wolves were conquered by 
a hermit’s bell.” A brilliant colorist, 
he has created whiteness as unearth- 
ly as that which Fra Angelico fres- 
coed on the cells of San Marco. Here 
is an instance: 


The Unicorn 


Roses grow reddest through a briery 
hedge,— 

There baffied hunters, pierced by barb 
and thorn, 

Behold, far off, the sikver Unicorn, 

Flame-like and still upon a mossy 
ledge; 

Lilies bloom whitest at the water’s 
edge,— 

And there, with starlight on His crystal 
horn, 

At orange evening and at amber morn 

He drinks amid the pooled and purple 
sedge. 


Lost in the wood of time His hunters 
roam: 

Wild, virginal, aloof, with horn of fire 

And silver hooves He gleams beyond 
their spears: 

But in the heart’s hid Garden is His 
Home— 

Where roses redden through a wall of 
brier, 

Where lilies whiten with the dew of 
tears. : 


Jones died on October 16, 1932, but 
like the singing of the milk-white 
bird his mystical music will stir the 
Felixes unborn. In an age of disorder 
and doubt it is good to withdraw to 
this cloister of song. 





The poems above are reprinted from 
Shadow of the Perfect Rose, by 
Thomas S. Jones, Jr., edited by John L. 
Foley, by permission of Mr. Foley and 
of Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., publishers. 








’Lection 
(Concluded from page 18-E) 


ToLmMan: Yuh. Ut’s queer Spilley got. 


this ’lection, Herman. 

HERMAN: Maybe some the voters 
couldn’t read, Tolman. Maybe they’d-a 
better-a let someone else a-do’ed it. 

TOLMAN: Huh! 

HERMAN: Yup. 

ToLMAN: You comin’ over to th’ place 
t night, Herman? 

HERMAN: Looks like a spell-a weath- 
er, Tolman. 

Totman: Yuh. (Tolman prepares to 
leave.) Looks like we’re goin’ t’ havea 
long dry spell this winter, Herman. 

Herman: Yuh, Tolman. 

ToLtMan: Y’ don’t need t’ git yer road 
drag iled up next ’lection, Herman. 

HERMAN: No? 

ToLMAN: Herman, I’1l meet you agin’ 
—sometime—sommers— 

HERMAN: Same to you, Tolman. 

ToLtman: G’by, Herman. 

Herman: G’by, Tolman. (Tolman 


slops out.) 
CURTAIN 
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Piterany Peads 


OF THEE I SING 

Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, Past Pres- 
ident of the Poetry Society of America, 
and publisher of the Forum Magazine, 
has announced a poetry competition 
which has as its aim the securing of 
proper words for a new national an- 
them. Prizes are divided into three 
groups. Group C (for high school stu- 
dents) is the one that interests us 
here. They are: first prize, $100.00; 
second prize, $60.00; third prize, $40.00. 
There has been some agitation lately 
about the national anthem situation, 
centering around the “Star Spangled 
Banner” which Lawrence Tibbett says 
is “most horribly unvocal for a people 
as vocal—who like to sing as much— 
as Americans.” Closing date, June 30. 
For further particulars see page 191 
in the March Forum. 


BLUE RIBBONS ‘ 

These are the four winners of the 
National Book Awards for 1937, pre- 
sented annually by the American 
Booksellers Association: 

Novel: The Citadel, by A. J. Cronin; 
non-fiction: Madame Curie, by her 
daughter, Eve Curie; most-deserving- 
book - which - failed - to-receive-ade- 
quate-attention (called “booksellers’ 
find” for short): On Borrowed Time, 
by Lawrence E. Watkin; most orig- 


inal: 400 Million Customers, by Carl 
Crow. Runners-up were: fiction, Ken. 


neth Roberts’ Northwest Passage; non- 


fiction, Lin Yutang’s The Importance 


of Living; booksellers’ find, Conrad 
Richter’s Sea of Grass; and most orig- 
inal, Leonard Q. Ross’ The Education 
of Hyman Kaplan. 


PENFRIENDS 


If you’d like to have a penfriend in 
Holland, write to the Association for 
International Youth Intercourse, Witte 
Rozenstraat 56, a, Leiden, Holland, and 


“you'll receive a letter from a Dutch 


correspondent. There’s no fee. Schools 
are urged to send lists with names and 
addresses of boys and girls, not under 
14, stating age, sex, religion, main in- 
terest, etc. Many young people in Hol- 
land are anxious to get in touch with 
English-writing students to help fur- 
ther international friendship and good 
understanding among the young peo- 
ple of both nations. 


DEATH 


Gabriele D’Annunzio, Italy’s soldier, 
poet, dramatist, novelist, orator, avi- 
ator, mystic, and patriot, died on 
March 1 at the age of 74. Newspaper 
accounts of his crowded life are a hint 
of what we can expect to find in his 
authorized biography which D’Annun- 
zio stipulated should not be published 
until after his death. American rights 
on the book are held by Little, Brown, 
and serial rights by Doubleday. 
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You Don’t Say 
By Alfred H. Holt 

paraffin (paraffine). In spite of the 
double f, accent the par (not quite 
“pair” if you would please the particu- 
lar). “Fin” is preferred to “feen.” 

pariah. (Low, but not the lowest in 
India). For our figurative use as any 
sort of outcast, Webster now prefers 
an accented long i though it was his 
third choice in 1930. I like best the Brit- 
ish first choice, rhyming with our usual 
pronunciation of area (first a as in 
air). 

patent. In America especially, a 
worth-while distinction is made be- 
tween Patent Office (Pat as in Pat and 
Mike) and patent, meaning “evident” 
(rhymes with latent—long a). 

patriot, patriotic. Those who prefer 
“pat” to “pay” don’t agree on which is 
the adjective and which the noun. My 
slogan is “Pay for Patriots.” 

patron, patroness. These are “pay,” 
just as matron is “may.” 

pecan. Authorities agree in prefer- 
ring a rhyme with “he man.” 

pedagogy. This much disputed word 
I usually rhyme with stodgy (“ah”), 
though the long o is preferred by Web- 
ster; the e is always short, and is 
given the principal accent. Pedagogical 
rhymes with logical. 

pedal. “Peddle” is all right, but “pee- 
dal” is common, especially»in England, 
im such uses as “my pedal extremity,” 
meaning (heaven forbid) “my foot.” 





penitentiary. Not “shee - airy.” It 
rhymes, to all intents and purposes, 
with century, though the precise 
speaker is expected to avoid somehow 
the sneezing “ch.” 

pergola. Like gondola, should be ac- 
cented on the first syllable (pronounced 
“pur”). 

petrel. Though derived from Peter, 
petrel, like petrify, begins with “pet.” 

petrol. Accented, preferable like 
petrel. We pronounce it “gas.” 

phraseology. Five syllables. Phrase 
is not just “fraze” here, but rhymes 
with crazy. 

pianist. The score is 5-2-in favor of 
accenting the an. The first syllable ac- 
cent is more English than American. 

piquant, piquancy, “Pee ’ khant” ap- 
proaches the French, and is satisfac- 
tory. The noun sounds much like “Peek 
an’ see,” the Winchell motto. 

pistachio. Rhyme the word with 
“This mashie, oh!” 

placable. There is a trend to “plack” 
in England, but an accented “play” 
suits us. 

placate. “Play” is preferred to 
“plack.” 

plaid. The Scotch rhyme this with 
laid but nobody else calls it anything 
but “plad.” 

plait. If you must call this “pleat” 
spell it that way. The English pro- 
nounce it “platt” but we prefer the 
analogy of bait and wait. 





Reprinted from You Don’t Say, by Alfred 

. Holt, copyright, 1937, by permission of 

omas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 
publisher. 
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AFTER HOURS 


There is a notion abroad that 
every magazine for school children 
should be printed on polished or on 
white book paper. That is a sound 
idea. It is a sound idea, too, that 
every family in the United States 
should own a $15,000 home on a large 
lot; eat plenty of meat, fresh fruits 
and vegetables, and dairy products; 
enjoy the benefits of electric power, 
central heating, wire communica- 
tion, and modern sanitary conveni- 
ences; and earn $4,000 a year. When 
two-thirds of American families are 
able to enjoy these comforts, Schol- 
astic will be printed on a slick stock. 

The difference between the price 
of our present paper (which is far 
superior to newsprint and is manu- 
factured especially for this maga- 
zine) and the price of the next best 
grade (which is the cheapest form 
of polished paper) is so great that we 
would be obliged to double the sub- 
scription price of Scholastic. 

Our aim has always been to bring 
youngsters quality reading AT A 
PRICE THEY CAN AFFORD. We have no 
heavy advertising schedule which 
enables other magazines to sell 
copies at less than production costs. 

One of the reasons that we have a 
light advertising income is that we 
are providing high school pupils with 
a full-size quality weekly magazine 
at a low price. Therefore, until high 
school pupils are able to pay twice 
as much for Scholastic as they are 
now paying, teachers will have to be 
patient with our paper. 

Meanwhile, let’s take a roundhouse 
swing at the idea that a publication 
which is printed on a low grade of 
paper purveys a low grade of read- 
ing. Among the publications which 
employ a relatively low grade of pa- 
per are the early, priceless issues of 
Story; The World Almanac; The 
Congressional Record; The New 
York Times; Books (Herald-Tribune 
Review Section); the telephone di- 
rectory; mail-order catalogues; and 
Scholastic. The defense, after that 
exhaustive effort, rests. 


By the end of this semester, we shall 
have ready for publication a book describ- 
ing in detail the many educational uses to 
which Scholastic is put by our subscribers. 
A general appeal for contributions to this 
book is issued herewith. Teachers will be 
paid for all articles which are accepted for 
publication and for all published sugges- 
tions which are credited to them. This book 
will be a reservoir of inspiration to the 
classroom teacher. 
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Triple Your Vacation 
at One Low Cost! 


* Three famous resorts ina National Park 
of Canada! So much to do! Such comfort! 


4 COLORFUL DAYS...2 days at Banff, 

2 days at Lake Louise, with visit to 

Emerald Lake. From Banff or $ 

Field, all expenses 57 UP 
. . 2 days each 


at Banff and Lake Louise, plus 1 day 
optional at Banff or Lake Louise and 1 
day at Emerald Lake. All ex- $7450 yp 
penses, from Banff or Field . 
Tours begin at Banff or Field and include modern 
hotel accommodation, meals, 126 Miles of Alpine 
Motoring. Add rail fare to Banff (or Field). 
Banff Springs Hotel open June 4 to Septem- 
ber 12, Chateau Lake Louise and Emerald 
Lake Chalet open June 11 to September 12. 


ALASKA: S . 9-day“ Princess Cruises,” $95 up, 
Pp 


saree ll-day “Princess Cruises,” 
via Sitka and Skagway, from $115. All expenses 
from Vancouver, Victoria or Seattle, including meals 
and berth except at Skagway. 


Low round-trip summer rail fares to Pacific Coast 
points... via fast Canadian Pacific transcontinental 
trains—air-conditioned. 


Canadian Pacific 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 





For folders and information write or telephone one ear local 


ravel Agent or nearest Canadian Pacific ice, 


including: 
344 Madison Ave. ba Boylston St. 22 9 cart St. 1500 Locust St. 
NEW YO ar OSTON BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA 
14th & N.Y. Ave.N. Cc. as, Nat. Bani Bide. 1910 Chechen: Ave. 
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© Good Teachers, Supvs. etc. in Demand 
™ Enrollment limited normal or college graduates and 


we / a + to those we think we can place. When writing for in- 
AGENT) uu formation state education, age, ete. 


410U.8.Nat. Bank Bidg. Denver,Colo. Largest /n The West. WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mgr. 


* LSE BOARDWALE 


FOR RECREATION 
OR RELAXATION 


Choose the Chelsea 


Here you will find everything to further your comfort and 
enjoyment — outside ocean-view rooms . . . wide ve- 
randas for lounging...sun deck... beautiful dining 
room at the ocean’s edge... superb cuisine . . . varied 
sports and entertainment. You'll like your fellow guests, 
too, and the delightfully friendly atmosphere 
of the Chelsea. 
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South and East by Northwest 
A Mixed Chorus 


From All Quarters 


HE GUIDING compass of our 

editors is spinning madly this 

week. When it points to the 
essays by Lin Yutang (21-E) and by 
Saudin Bin Labutau (9) all sense of 
direction is lost as East meets West. 
(East wins.) The debate on cotton 
(11) turns the point firmly to the 
south, but the birthday party cele- 
brated on page 6 swings it back north. 
Behind the Headlines (25-S) and 
several of the news stories point the 
reader to the East again. It is a won- 
der that the effort to keep all of these 
places in view at once does not make 
our statesmen dizzy, but George Nor- 
ris, at least, (29) maintains a serene 
confidence that the world’s difficul- 
ties “if we meet them with a supreme 
desire to increase the happiness of 
all people” will fade away. 


PHILOSOPHER’S STONE 


Using the Norris philosophy as a 
touchstone, pupils may be assigned to 
assay any page in this issue, from the 
pathetic Dorothy Parker story (3) 
to the jokes, according to the follow- 
ing suggestions: 


How does the work of the author af- 
fect “the pursuit of happiness?” 

How do the actions which are de- 
scribed in these pages affect “the hap- 
piness of the people” involved? 

A piece of writing which produces 
an immediately depressing effect may 
in the long run increase the general 
happiness. Or it may produce an effect 
of immediate pleasure and, at the same 
time, encourage the continuance of 
miserable conditions. Identify these 
different types of literature in this issue 
and explain in detail how they differ. 

Is there any article in this issue 
which makes you feel good when you 
read it and, at the same time, promotes 
an enduring desire to be friendly and 
helpful to others? 

For the three types of writing listed 
above, the teacher may select in or- 
der: A. The Dorothy Parker story 
and most of the social studies ma- 
terial. B. The play, ’Lection (17-E); 
the Lin Yutang essay (21-E); and, 
perhaps, the sports story (30). And 
C. The Story of Saudin. (9) Pupils, 
however, may choose other examples. 

The basis for choosing these pieces 
in this order is that Clothe the Naked, 
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(Printed in Teacher Edition only) 


while it endows the reader with a 
sense of the pointless cruelty and 
harshness of the world, pleads for a 
greater degree of compassion and af- 
fection for the lowly. In ’Lection, the 
spectacle of an imcompetent fraud (it 
may have to be explained to some 
pupils that Tolman changed one of 
his own votes to the side of his rival) 
is always amusing, but the net effect 
of this humor inclines the reader to 
tolerate or even approve a condition 
which is commonly agreed to be 
hurtful. The exclusive preoccupa- 
tion of Lin Yutang with pleasure 
also tends to minimize the impor- 
tance of forces which create misery. 
Saudin, on the other hand, delights 
the reader with ideas and senti- 
ments, expressive of sensitivity and 
kindness, which can only do good in 
this world. 


ANALYSIS 


The discovery of the philosophical 
attitude of the writings in this issue 
may be further assisted by some of 
the following questions. 


If the purpose or the guiding prin- 
ciple of the essay by Lin Yutang (21-E) 
were to be expressed in a single 
phrase, how applicable would be the 
following: self-perpetuation, self-in- 
indulgence, self-preservation, public 
service, the acquisition of knowledge, 
the creation of order, the creation of 
enduring works, accumulation of pos- 
sessions, accumulation of experience, 
the lubrication of personal relations, 
the advancement of democracy, the 
expression of pride. 


What are the reasons for celebrating 
the birthday (6) of the Northwest 
Territory? Is the pursuit of happiness 
in the territory more or less difficult 
than it was in 1787? Why? How has the 
territory changed in this period? How 
have these changes affected the happi- 
ness of its residents? 


In Clothe the Naked (3), how do the 
various characters contribute to the 
general happiness or misery of those 
about them? How do you think these 
people should have behaved in those 
instances where you disapprove of 
their conduct? (In this connection, 
pupils may inquire why Big Lannie 
didn’t buy fresh food for her sickly 
children instead of saving her money: 
although it is not plainly stated, the 
author evidently means that Big Lan- 


nie saved her money after “she had 
been long alone.”) 

If you were asked to describe Saudin 
(9), would you say he was: intelligent, 
friendly, acquisitive, selfish, ambitious, 
sinister, affectionate, appreciative, sen- 
sitive, happy-go-lucky, reckless, brave, 
thoughtful, considerate, cruel? Give 
reasons, citing passages from his es- 
say, which explain why you choose or 
reject any of these adjectives. What 
other adjectives do you think may ap- 
ply to Saudin? 

Divide the following characteristics 
of the people in ’Lection (17-E) accord- 
ing to your judgment as to whether 
they are good, bad, or indifferent, with 
regard to promoting general happiness: 
languid, eccentric, scheming, eloquent, 
shrewd, contented, cautious, reticent, 
calm, illiterate, alcoholic, lawless, poor, 
devious, mercenary, quaint, solemn, 
cynical. Cross out any adjectives which 
you think do not apply to these char- 
acters, or add any which you choose 
yourself. 


DEBATE 


The trick in studying the cotton 
debate is to match the points of the 
affirmative side with the points on 
the negative side for purposes of 
comparison. 

At many points, the two sides fail 
to lock horns. There is agreement that 
cotton conditions are bad, so far as 
the producer is concerned. No alter- 
native is offered by the negative to 
the plan of government control. The 
affirmative does not deal with the 
problem of cotton imports or exports, 
discussed by the negative. But there 
are sharp disagreements. 

Affirmative III states that federal 
control has helped the farmer, but 
Negative II.A says it hurt the con- 
sumer. 

Affirmative LE. blames the loss of 
cotton markets on our tariff policies, 
but Negative II.B. blames the loss of 
markets on crop control. 

Negative I.A. fears the development 
of a centrally appointed bureaucracy 
of more than 60,000 clerks and admin- 
istrators. Affirmative II.B. holds that 
the plan is run by 100,000 farmers 
elected by their neighbors. 

Negative II.A. 2. a. predicts an in- 
crease of 20c in the price of overalls, 
but Affirmative IV. E. 1. a. denies that 
crop control materially affects the cost 
of clothing. 

Negative III.A. charges that the plan 
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ignores the effect of the weather on 
crops. Affirmative IV.C. states that 
the ever-normal granary provision will 
stabilize the supply of cotton in the 
event of crop failure. 

Negative IB. charges dictatorship. 
Affirmative IV.F. notes that a two- 
thirds vote of the farmers is needed to 
enforce the marketing quota laws. 

Negative II., deploring the plan to 
promote scarcity, disagrees with its 
own argument in IV.F., that the plan 
will creaté an overabundance of meat 
and dairy products. 

A study of these conflicting and 
confusing arguments should at least 
inspire pupils with a great respect 
for the character of the problems 
which face our Congressmen. 


RESEARCH 
The quotation from Cutler’s jour- 


‘nal (8, col. 3) suggests a project for 


an enterprising history student. He 
may investigate: 

Who were the “principal characters” 
who formed the Scioto Company? 

What did the land cost them? 

How much did they sell it for? 

What part of this land has been 
handed down to their descendants in a 
direct line by the original “principal 
characters?” 

What is the value of an acre of farm 
land in the Northwest Territory today? 

How much profit, aside from rental, 
would have accrued to the original 
holders of the 3,500,000 acres if they 
had not sold the land? 

Estimating a rental return of 6%, 
what would be the annual rental value 
of that property today? 


NEWS QUIZ 


The following questions are based 
upon material which appears in the 
current issue of Scholastic, 13-S to 
16-S. 

How many people are on the work- 
relief rolls? 2,500,000. 

Where do these people obtain their 
pay? From the federal treasury, 
through the WPA offices. 

How many were rendered homeless 
by the Southern California rains? 
20,000. 

Whose name is on the war mobiliza- 
tion bill, successor to the Sheppard- 
Hill bill, now before Congress? Andrew 
J. May, Representative from Kentucky. 

What is the contents of the bill? It 
gives the President power in time of 
war to fix prices and wages and to 
draft people for labor or military 
service. 

How does the bill deal with profits? 
It proposes taxing of all profits above 
a fair normal return, but it specifies no 
system of taxation. 

What is the third basket? It is a 
group of closely-held corporations, de- 
fined for purposes of collecting undis- 
tributed profits taxes. 

What is a closely held corporation? 
A corporation is closely held when most 
of the stock is in the hands of a family 
or of a few people. 

What corporations are exempt from 
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the undistributed profits tax? Those 
making less than $25,000 a year. 

What is the undistributed-profits 
tax? This tax was levied in 1936 on the 
reserve funds of corporations. 

What is the purpose of a reserve 
fund? A corporation may accumulate 
reserves to guard against business 
losses, to prepare for new buildings or 
equipment, or to save its stockholders 
the need of paying heavy taxes on sur- 
plus income. 

What criticisms have been made of 
this tax? It prevented plant expan- 
sion. It reduced “rainy day” savings. 
It burdened small corporations. 

What has been done to meet these 
criticisms? The new bill proposes that 
small corporations be exempted; that 
the percentage of tax be reduced on 
other corporations; and that the “third 
basket” be taxed heavily as an in- 
come-tax dodging device. 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


Except for the minority who may 
embrace the Mohammedan or Jew- 
ish faith, pupils are not likely to be 
greatly exercised about the Pales- 
tine situation (25-S) unless they 
discover parallels with their own en- 
vironment. An attempt to outline 
some of the problems which the av- 
erage American community shares 
with Palestine may be of some as- 
sistance to them. 

Religious prejudice: Almost every 
community is familiar with cleavage 
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which is based upon differences in 
doctrine. If the community 1s a one- 
church society, it may still find dif- 
ferences between members and non- 
members, between the reformers and 
the orthodox. Seldom do these differ- 
ences reach the heights of bitterness 
that exist in Palestine unless non-re- 
ligious elements enter into the dis- 
putes. As an exercise to counteract 
religious animosities, pupils may em- 
phasize to each other the many ele- 
ments which their various faiths have 
in common. 

Self-government: Every American 
community also knows how various 
groups seek the right to determine 
their own social and political prac- 
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tices. This desire for self-government 
is expressed by religious or racial 
groups, by labor and by business, by 
wives and by children, by students and 


by school districts. Frequently the 
right to be self-governing also means 
the right to govern someone else. As 
an exercise, pupils may outline some 
of the struggles for self-government 
in their own community for compar- 
ison with Palestine. 


Property disputes: In the sit-down 


strikes, employers declared that their * 


property was being confiscated while 
the strikers declared that, although 
they might not own the factory itself, 
they owned the right to operate the 
factory. The employer’s right was 
based upon legal title. The striker’s 
claim was based upon possession and 
custom. Both Arabs and Jews have a 
traditional claim to Palestine, and a 
legal claim as well. Either situation 
calls for a conciliatory disposition be- 
tween the contending parties, a mu- 
tual agreement to compromise; other- 
wise the dispute can only be resolved 
by force. As an exercise, let pupils de- 
bate the relative advantages of set- 
tling issues by conciliation and by 
force. Let them recite examples of set- 
tlement by conciliation in their own 
experience, and the methods of con- 
ciliation. 

Divide and rule: The Palestine situ- 
ation is also noteworthy as an example 
of an ancient British policy, to divide 
and rule. It is not a perfect example 
because Italian propaganda and both 
Arab and Jewish intransigence have 
contributed to the conflict. While the 
British welcome the division which 
makes the United Kingdom the ar- 
biter of Palestine, they do not enjoy 
the expense and hardship of handling 
civil disorder. Let pupils attempt to 
analyze local affrays, such as the CIO- 
AFL controversy or the internal strife 
in the Democratic party, which is tol- 
erated or encouraged to the advantage 
of a third interest. 


REMEDIAL READING 


The following questions may help 
to check on the assimilation of slow 
readers who undoubtedly should 
take to the story of Saudin (9). 

What route did the ship follow to 
carry Saudin from Borneo to New 
York? 

What was Saudin’s native village 
like, judging by- the introduction and 
by his concluding paragraph? 

What was Saudin’s explanation of 
the billboards and electric signs? 

What did he notice most about New 
York: the noise, the lights, the build- 
ings, the harbor, the parks, the auto- 
mobiles, the elevators, the amuse- 
ments, or the costumes? 

What did he do with his time in 
New York? 

What did he think of our customs 
and amusements? 

Why did he have trouble with the 
immigration officers? 

Why did he wish to remain in Amer- 
ica? 
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A HEY NONNY 
Spaeth, Sigmund, and Paskman, Dailey, 

Operetta Merry-Go-Round. New York. 

Marks. 1938. $1.00. 

Here is a bargain for dramatic and 
musical groups in the high school. The 
authors have combed musical litera- 
ture to select some of the most suc- 
cessful, but not too familiar, produc- 
tions that ever packed them in the 
door. Lyrics, music, and production 
directions are contained in this volume. 


LIFE IS LIKE THAT 
Benedict, Knox, and Stone. High School 

Biology. New York. Macmillan. 1938, 

$2.00. 

This biology text is planned in units, 
pleasingly written, and profusely illus- 
trated. The effect is to make biology an 
edifying, exciting, and productive 
study. There are challenges to thinking 
on every page, and hundreds of ideas 
for solid research. Instead of telling 
the pupil that everything is known and 
settled, it suggests that there are thou- 
sands of surprises in wait for adven- 
turous, curious minds. 


Craig and Stone. Guide to High School 
Biology. New York. Macmillan. 1938. 
96c. 

In addition to the many excellent 
study suggestions which accompany 
each unit of High School Biology, the 
publisher has provided an illustrated 
work book which ranges from vocabu- 
lary-building crossword puzzles to in- 
structions for the care and feeding of 
the microscope. The experiments are 
theoretically instructive, but it would 
be nice if more of them were of the 
sort that are occasionally necessary to 
prevent sickness. 


WHAT THIS COUNTRY NEEDS 
Patterson, Little, and Burch. Problems of 

American Democracy. New York. Mac- 

millan. 1938. $1.88. 

A conscientious, earnest, hopeful, 
and fairly dull analysis of our social 
problems, this book suffers principally 
from a lack of the enthusiasm for de- 
tail and experiment which character- 
izes the biology text listed above. For 
schools which suffer from the same 
lack, this will serve. To do it justice, 
it is far more alive than the social 
studies program which now obtains in 
most schools, assuming that they have 
any social studies program at all. It 
subscribes plainly to the doctrine that 
the great social problem today is “how 
to distribute more effectively the na- 
tional income.” There are thirty pages 
on organized labor, twelve on coopera- 
tives, over a hundred on human and 
natural conservation, but none on civil 
liberties. Next to the last chapter there 
is a guarded invitation to enter politics. 


Kronenberg, Henry H. Workbook to Beard 
and Beard’s The Making of American 
Civilization. New York. Macmillan. 1937. 
80c. 

The pupil who fills out a workbook 
of this order will have taken a long 
step toward memorizing the contents 
of the text he studies. 
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The Importance of Reading 
in The Art of Living 


By Lin Yutang 


EADING or the enjoyment of 
RR es has always been re- 

garded among the charms of 
a- cultured life and is respected and 
envied by those who rarely give 
themselves that privilege. This is 
easy to understand when we com- 
pare the difference between the life 
of a man who does no reading and 
that of a man who does. The man 
who has not the habit of reading is 
imprisoned in his immediate world, 
in respect to time and space. His life 
falls into a set routine; he is limited 
to contact and conversation with a 
few friends and acquaintances, and 
he sees only what happens in his 
immediate neighborhood. From this 
prison there is no escape. But the 
moment he takes up a book, he im- 
mediately enters a different world, 
and if it is a good book, he is imme- 
diately put in touch with one of the 
best talkers of the world. This talker 
leads him on and carries him into a 
different country or a different age, 
or unburdens to him some of his per- 
sonal regrets, or discusses with him 
some special line or aspect of life that 
the reader knows nothing about. 
An ancient author puts him in com- 
munion with a dead spirit of long 
ago, and as he reads along, he begins 
to imagine what that ancient author 
looked like and what type of person 
he was. Now to be able to live two 
hours out of twelve in a different 
world and take one’s thoughts off the 
claims of the immediate present is, of 
course, a privilege to be envied by 
people shut up in their bodily prison. 
Such a change of environment is 
really similar to travel in its psycho- 
logical effect. 

But there is more to it than this. 
The reader is always carried away 
into a world of thought and reflec- 
tion. Even if it is a book about physi- 
cal events, there is a difference be- 
tween seeing such events in person 
or living through them, and reading 
about them in books, for then the 
events always assume the quality of 
a spectacle and the reader becomes a 
detached spectator. The best reading 
is therefore that which leads us into 
this contemplative mood, and not 
that which is merely occupied with 
the report of events. The tremendous 
amount of time spent on newspapers 
Iregard as not reading at all, for the 
average readers of papers are mainly 
concerned with getting reports about 
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events and happenings without con- 
templative value. 


The best formula for the object of 
reading, in my opinion, was stated by 
Huang Shanku, a Sung poet. He said, 
“A scholar who hasn’t read anything 
for three days feels that his talk has 
no flavor (becomes insipid), and his 
own face becomes hateful to look at 
(in the mirror).”’ What he means, of 
course, is that reading gives a mana 
certain charm and flavor, which is the 
entire object of reading, and only 
reading with this object can be called 
an art. One doesn’t read to “improve 
one’s mind,” because when one begins 
to think of improving his mind, all 
the pleasure of reading is gone. He is 
the type of person who says to him- 
self: “I must read Shakespeare, and I 
must read Sophocles, and I must read 
the entire Five Foot Shelf of Dr. Eliot, 
so I can become an educated man.” 
I’m sure that man will never become 
educated. He will force himself one 
evening to read Shakespeare’s Ham- 





From The Art of Authorship by 
Valentine Mitchell (Loring and Mussey) 





let and come away, as if from a bad 
dream, with no greater benefit than 
that he is able to say that he has 
“read” Hamlet. Anyone who reads a 
book with a sense of obligation does 
not understand the art of reading. 
This type of reading with a business 
purpose is in no way different from 
a senator’s reading up of files and 
reports before he makes a speech. It 
is asking for business advice and in- 
formation, and not reading at all. 

Reading for the cultivation of per- 
sonal charm of appearance and flavor 
in speech is then, according to Huang, 
the only admissible kind of reading. 
This charm of appearance must evi- 
dently be interpreted as something 
other than physical beauty. What 
Huang means by “hateful to look at” 
is not physical ugliness. There are 
ugly faces that have a fascinating 
charm and beautiful faces that are 
insipid to look at. I have among my 
Chinese friends one whose head is 
shaped like a bomb and yet who is 
nevertheless always a pleasure to 
see. The most beautiful face among 
Western authors, so far as I have seen 
them in pictures, was that of G. K. 
Chesterton. There was such a dia- 
bolical conglomeration of mustache, 
glasses, fairly bushy eyebrows and 
knitted lines where the eyebrows 
met! One felt there were a vast num- 
ber of ideas playing about inside that 
forehead, ready at any time to burst 
out from those quizzically penetrat- 
ing eyes. That is what Huang would 
call a beautiful face, a face not made 
up by powder and rouge, but by the 
sheer force of reading. Whether one 
has “flavor” or not in his talk, de- 
pends on his method of reading. If 
a reader gets the flavor of books, he 
will show that flavor in his conver- 
sations, and if he has flavor in his 
conversations, he cannot help also 
having a flavor in his writing. 

Hence I consider flavor or taste as 
the key to all reading. It necessarily 
follows that taste is selective and in- 
dividual, like the taste for food. The 
most hygienic way of eating is, after 
all, eating what one likes, for then 
one is sure of his digestion. In read- 
ing as in eating, what is one man’s 
meat may be another’s poison. A 
teacher cannot force his pupils to 
like what he likes in reading, and a 
parent cannot expect his children to 
have the same tastes as himself. And 
if the reader has no taste for what 
he reads, all the time is wasted. As 
Yuah Chunglang says, “You can 
leave the books that you don’t like 
alone, and let other people read 
them.” 

There can be, therefore, no books 
that one absolutely must read. For 
our intellectual interests grow like a 
tree or flow like a river. So long as 
there is proper sap, the tree will grow 
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Review of Literature 


“Have you a book that won’t interfere with my knitting?” 


anyhow, and so long as there is fresh 
current from the spring, the water 
will flow. When water strikes a gran- 
ite cliff, it just goes around it; when 
it finds itself in a pleasant low val- 
ley, it stops and meanders there a 
while; when it finds itself in a deep 
mountain pond, it is content to stay 
there; when it finds itself traveling 
over rapids, it hurries forward. Thus, 
without any effort or determined 
aim, it is sure of reaching the sea 
some day. There are no books in this 
world that everybody must read, but 
only books that a person must read 
at a certain time in a given place 
under given. circumstances and at a 
given period of his life. I rather think 
that reading, like matrimony, is de- 
termined by fate. Even if there is a 
certain book that every one must 
read, like the Bible, there is a time 
for it. When one’s thoughts and ex- 
perience have not reached a certain 
point for reading a masterpiece, the 
masterpiece will leave only a bad 
flavor on his palate. 

Furthermore, the same reader 
reading the same book at different 
periods, gets a different flavor out of 
it. For instance, we enjoy a book 
more after we have had a personal 
talk with the author himself, or even 
after having seen a picture of his 
face, and one gets again a different 
flavor sometimes after one has bro- 
ken off friendship with the author. 
A person gets a kind of flavor from 
reading a certain book at forty, and 
gets another kind of flavor reading 
it at fifty, after he has seen more 
changes in life. Therefore, all good 
books can be read with profit and re- 
newed pleasure a second time. I was 
made to read Westward Ho! and 
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Henry Esmond in my college days, 
but while I was capable of appre- 
ciating Westward Ho! in my ’teens, 
the real flavor of Henry Esmond es- 
caped me entirely until I reflected 
about it later on, and suspected there 
was vastly more charm in that book 
than I had been capable of appre- 
ciating. 

Reading, therefore, is an act con- 
sisting of two sides, the author and 
the reader. The net gain comes as 
much from the reader’s contribution 
through his own insight and experi- 
ence as from the author’s own. 

I regard the discovery of one’s 
favorite author as the most critical 
event in one’s intellectual develop- 
ment. There is such a thing as the 
affinity of spirits, and among the 
authors of ancient and modern times, 
one must try to find an author whose 
spirit is akin with his own. Only in 
this way can one get any real good 
out of reading. One has to be inde- 
pendent and search out his masters. 
Who is one’s favorite author, no one 
can tell, probably not even the man 
himself. It is like love at first sight. 
The reader cannot be told to love this 
one or that one, but when he has 
found the author he loves, he knows 
it himself by a kind of instinct. We 
have such famous cases of discov- 
eries of authors. Scholars seem to 








‘have lived in different ages, sepa- 


rated by centuries, and yet their 
modes of thinking and feeling were 
so akin that their coming together 
across the pages of a book was like 
a person finding his own image, In 
Chinese phraseology, we speak of 
these kindred spirits as reincarna- 
tion of the same soul. George Eliot 
described her first reading of Rous- 
seau as an electric shock. Nietzsche 
felt the same thing about Schopen- 
hauer, but Schopenhauer was a 
peevish master and Nietzsche was a 
violent-tempered pupil, and it was 
natural that the pupil later rebelled 
against the teacher. 

It is only this kind of reading, this 
discovery of one’s favorite author, 
that will do one any good at all. Like 
a man falling in love with his sweet- 
heart at first sight, everything is 
right. She is of the right height, has 
the right face, the right color of hair, 
the right quality of voice and the 
right way of speaking and smiling. 
This author is not something that a 
young man need be told about. The 
author is just right for him; his style, 
his taste, his point of view, his mode 
of thinking are all right. And then 
the reader proceeds to devour every 
word and every line that the author 
writes, and because there is a spir- 
itual affinity, he absorbs and readily 
digests everything. The author has 
cast a spell over him, and he is glad 
to be under the spell, and in time his 
own voice and manner and way of 
smiling and way of talking become 
like the author’s own. Thus he truly 
steeps himself in his literary lover 
and derives from these books suste- 
nance for his soul. After a few years, 
the spell is over and he grows a little 
tired of this author and seeks for new 
ones, and after he has completely 
eaten them up, he emerges as an 
author himself. There are many 
readers who never fall in love, like 
many young men and—women who 
flirt around and are incapable of 
forming a deep attachment to a par- 
ticular person. They can read any 
and all authors, and they never 
amount to anything. 

Such a conception of the art of 
reading completely precludes the 
idea of reading as a duty or as an 
obligation. In China, one often en- 
courages students to “study bitterly.” 
There was a famous scholar who 
studied bitterly and who stuck an 
awl in his calf when he fell asleep 
while studying at night. There was 
another scholar who had a maid 
stand by his side as he was studying 
at night, to wake him up every time 
he fell asleep. This was nonsensical. 
If one has a book lying before him 
and falls asleep while some wise an- 
cient author is talking to him, he 
should just go to bed. No amount of 
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sticking an awl in his calf or of shak- 


ing him up by a maid will do him 
any good. Such a man has lost all 
sense of the pleasure of reading. 
Scholars who are worth anything at 
all never know what is called “a hard 
grind” or what “bitter study” means. 

With this question solved, the 
question of time and place for read- 
ing is also provided with an answer. 
There is no proper time and piace for 
reading. When the mood for reading 
comes, one can read anywhere. If one 
knows the enjoyment of reading, he 
will read in school or out of school, 
and in spite of all schools. Tseng 
Kuofan, in one of his family letters 
concerning the expressed desire of 
one of his younger brothers to come 
to the capital and study at a better 
school, replied that: “If one has the 
desire to study, he can study at a 
country school, or even on a desert 
or in busy streets, and even as a 
woodcutter or a swineherd. But if 
one has no desire to study, then not 
only is the country school not proper 
for study, but even a quiet country 
home or a fairy island is not a proper 
place for study.” There are people 
who adopt a self-important posture 
at the desk when they are about to 
do some reading, and then complain 
they are unable to read because the 
room is too cold, or the chair is too 
hard, or the light is too strong. And 
there are writers who complain that 
they cannot write because there are 
too many mosquitos, or the writing 
paper is too shiny, or the noise from 
the street is too great. On the other 
hand, there is a good reason for not 
doing any reading in any of the sea- 
sons of the year, if one does not like 
reading: 

To study in spring is treason; 

And summer is sleep’s best reason; 

If winter hurries the fall, 

Then stop till next spring season. 

What, then, is the true art of read- 
ing? The simple answer is to just 
take up a book and read when the 
mood comes. To be thoroughly en- 
joyed, reading must be entirely spon- 
taneous. One takes a limp volume of 
Omar Khayyam, and goes away hand 
in hand with his love to read on a 
river bank. If there are good clouds 
over one’s head, let them read the 
clouds and forget the books, or read 
the books and the clouds at the same 
time. Between times, a good pipe or 
a good cup of tea makes it still more 
perfect. Or perhaps on a snowy night, 
when one is sitting before the fire- 
side, and there is a kettle singing on 
the hearth and a good pouch of to- 
bacco at the side, one gathers ten or 
a dozen books on philosophy, eco- 
homics, poetry, biography and piles 
them up on the couch, and then 
leisurely turns over a few of them 
and gently lights on the one which 
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strikes his fancy at the moment. The 
mood for reading is perfectly de- 
scribed by Ch’en Chiju (Meikung): 
“The ancient people called books and 
paintings ‘limp volumes’ and ‘soft 
volumes’; therefore the best style of 
reading a book or opening an album 
is the leisurely style.” In this mood, 
one develops patience for everything. 
As the same author says, ‘“‘The real 
master tolerates misprints when 
reading history, as a good traveler 
tolerates bad roads when climbing a 
mountain, one going to watch a snow 
scene tolerates a flimsy bridge, one 
choosing to live in the country tol- 
erates vulgar people.” 

The best description of the pleasure 
of reading I found in the autobiog- 
raphy of China’s greatest poetess, Li 
Ch’ingehao (Yi-an, 1081-1141). She 
and her husband would go to the 
temple, where secondhand books and 
rubbings from stone inscriptions 
were sold, on the day he got his 
monthly stipend as a student at the 
Imperial Academy. Then they would 
buy some fruit on the way back, and 
coming home, they began to pare the 
fruit and examine the newly bought 
rubbings together, or drink tea and 
compare the variants in different 
editions. As described in her auto- 
biographical sketch known as Post- 
script to Chinshihlu (a book on 
bronze and stone inscriptions): 

“T have a power for memory, and 
sitting quietly after supper in the 
Homecoming Hall, we would boil a 
pot of tea and, pointing to the piles 
of books on the shelves, make a guess 
as to on what line of what page in 
what volume of a certain book a pas- 
sage occurred and see who was right, 
the one making the correct guess 
having the privilege of drinking his 
cup of tea first. When a guess was 
correct, we would lift the cup high 
and break out into a loud laughter, 
so much so that sometimes the tea 
was spilled on our dress and we were 
not able to drink. We were then con- 
tent to live and grow old in such a 
world! Therefore we held our heads 
high, although we were living in 
poverty and sorrow... . In time our 
collection grew bigger and bigger 
and the books and art objects were 
piled up on tables and desks and 
beds, and we enjoyed them with our 
eyes and our minds and planned and 
discussed over them, tasting a hap- 
piness above those enjoying dogs and 
horses and music and dance... .” 

This sketch was written in her old 
age after her husband had died, when 
she was a lonely old woman fleeing 
from place to place during the inva- 
sion of North China by the Chin 
tribes. 


Reprinted from The Importance of 
Living by Lin Yutang, by permission 
of The John Day Co., Inc., publishers. 





LIN YUTANG 


HERE must be some good reason for 

a book on the art of living to head 
the best-seller list in America, especially 
when that book has been written by a 
Chinese scholar and runs to 400-odd 
pages. The Importance of Living (John 
Day), is Dr. Lin Yutang’s answer to 
America’s search for a formula for hap- 
piness and contentment. It may not be 
the right answer for us in its entirety, 
but any rate it has been tried out for 
generations by the Chinese people who 
approve it. In a review of The Impor- 
tance of Living, Carl Crow, who knows 
about these things, says that the Chinese 
people “have managed not only to sus- 
tain life but to make life beautiful, in- 
teresting, and full of simple happiness. 
They have learned to make the best of 
things, to find equal gusto in a bowl of 
noodles, a pot of hot rice, wine, a poem, 
or a sunrise.” 

Lin Yutang was born in 1895 in Chang- 
chow, Fukien Province. His father, who 
was a Christian pastor gave the boy an 
education in mission schools and at St. 
John’s College, Shanghai. After teaching 
English for a while at an American col- 
lege in China, Dr. Lin married a girl who 
also was the child of a mission family, 
and together they came to America 
where Dr. Lin received an M.A. degree 
at Harvard. They then went to Germany 
where he received another degree from 
the University of Leipsig. From 1923 to 
1926 Dr. Lin taught at the Peking Na- 
tional University, later joined the new 
Wuhan Government as secretary in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He says: 
“When I got tired of that and saw 
through the revolution I graduated into 
an author, partly by inclination, and 
partly by necessity.” 

His first important book was the popu- 
lar My Country and My People (Reynal) 
published in 1936. In it Dr. Lin not only 
gives a wise and witty picture of the Chi- 
nese people, but diagnoses and prescribes 
for Chima’s present ills. Democracy, he 
says, is the solution of his country’s 
problems. 

For the past few years Dr. Lin and his 
family (wife and three daughters) have 
been living in America. 
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HE easy camaraderie of the 

smoking car had brought 

them into conversation. They 
had their feet hoisted up comforta- 
bly on the black leather seat oppo- 
site them, and were passing deep 
judgment on the news, in the way 
that strangers will. The large man 
with the florid face was studying the 
foreign dispatches. 
‘Well, I see where the Japanese 
have just taken Ching Ting,” he said. 
“Ching Ting!’”’ echoed the small 
man with the long narrow face. 
“Gosh, what a name! Ching Ting!” 
The small man was vastly amused. 
He laughed through a puff of cigar 
smoke at the funny ways of the 
heathen Chinee, who would give a 
town a ridiculous name like Ching 
Ting. The large man, who enjoyed 
getting laughs, went on to give him 
further entertainment. 
“Oh, they got some hot ones over 
there, all right,” he chuckled, “It 
says here that after taking Sui and 
Chang Yang, they took Lolo-Chow 
and advanced on Chefoo-Lo. The 
story came via Hsingking. Say, 
doesn’t that give you that Hsingking 
feeling?” 
The small man slapped his legs 
and laughed some more. He was a 
most appreciative audience. 
“Why,” the large man went on, 
encouraged by this added success, 
“Here’s a place near Peiping called 
Kuku Khoto. Get a load o’ that! Kuku 
Khoto!” 
His small companion was fairly 
beside himself by now, so great was 
his merriment at this latest corker. 
“For that matter,” continued the 
large man, running wild now, “the 
Chinks ain’t got any mondpoly on 
the dizzy names. . . . Not by a long 
shot!” He scanned his paper with the 
zeal of a forty-niner. “Look, f’rin- 
stance, here’s a Japanese schooner 
from Ishimomaki wrecked in the 
straits of Shimonoseki. Try that on 
your zither!” 
“TIshimomaki!” The small man 
cackled and tried it again. “Ishimo- 
maki! heh-heh! What won’t them 
Japs think of next?” 
“And lemme tell you about one 
they got up in Siberia. I guess they 
spend them long winters just think- 
ing up dumb names like this one,” 
exclaimed the large man eagerly as 
he found a humdinger, “Listen, it 
says ‘Russian troops massing at 
Blagovyeshekschensk and Yekater- 
inosklava.’ ” 
The small man whistled in amaze- 
ment and,shook his head. 
“Wheh! I wouldn’t even want to 
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All Furriners Are Crazy 


By Scott Corbett 


try that one!” he declared. “Gosh, 
you wonder who thought ’em up, 
don’t you?” All at once he was 
mirthful again as memory stirred 
within him. “That reminds me! I no- 
ticed once on a map of Asia Minor 
up at the Baptist Church where there 


is a burg over there somewheres. 


called ‘Magnesia.’ ” 

“Magnesia?” It was the large 
man’s turn to arch his eyebrows at 
the ludicrous antics of the foreign- 
ers. “Cripes! What a place that would 
be to hail from! ’Specially if your 
family name was Milk!” 

The small man nearly split at the 
suggestion. 

“Yeah—the Milks of Magnesia.” 

They had a long, hearty laugh 
over this. Then the large man no- 
ticed an item about those Russian 
explorers coming back to Archangel. 
“Boy, that must be a heavenly 
place,” he remarked. The small man 
went into gales of uncontrolled 
laughter. 

It was only natural that the large 





man should begin to wonder about 
his companion and decide that he 
would like to know more about him, 
He liked the fellow’s keen sense of’ § 
humor. 

“By the way,” he asked, “where 
did you say you were from?” 

The small man had not said, but 
he was glad to do so. He favored 
the idea of further conversation with 
the large man, who seemed quite 
jolly and full of fun—grand sense of 
humor. 

“Why,” he revealed, “I’m from 
Osawatomie, Kansas.” 

“Osawatomie?” echoed the large 
man He seemed delighted. “Why, I’ve 
been through there! Great little 
place! I’m from Kalamazoo, myself.” 

“Kalamazoo? Say, I know some 
people there! The Martins — Pete 
Martin. Know him? Used to live in 
Oskaloosa, not far from Osawa- 
tomie.” 

The large man knew ol’ Pete, all 
right, and what with one thing and 
another they were talking nineteen 
to the dozen by the time the train 
pulled into Woonsocket, South Da- 
kota. 





Reprinted from Judge, by permis- 
sion of the editors. 








Read This One First 
Eugene O'Neill 


The plays of Eugene O’Neill are all 
in print, often almost as soon as they 
reach the stage. Reading them has 
become as popular as going to see 
them. I take it for granted that you 
know how a play should be read—to 
yourself, I mean, not aloud. You are 
no doubt aware that the way to read 
a play is to permit the words, as they 
come under your eyes, to bring up 
images of what you are supposed to 
see as well as hear on the stage. 

Suppose then, that Iam to choose a 
play by Eugene O’Neill for you to 
read, or to see. Which one would it be 
if I meant it to make you want to see, 
or to read, other plays of his? Some 
would choose in this case the barbaric 
tensity of The Emperor Jones, a 
masterpiece of suspense; some might 
select one of the short and poignant 
dramas from Moon of the Caribbees, 
those early plays by which his possi- 
bilities were revealed to the world. 
I trust that you will read these, but I 
hope you will begin with Ah, Wilder- 
ness. Don’t mind if the title is a mis- 
quotation from The Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam, which in Fitzger- 
ald’s translation begins that famous 
line, “O wilderness were paradise 
enow.” “Ah” sounds better in a title. 
The point is that this is a study of a 
boy’s growing up; going through the 
first stages of the difficult process of 


becoming a man, beset by outside in- 
fluences and by himself, but support- 
ed and sustained not only by his own 
good heart and clean mind, but by 
the love of a sympathetic family 
circle. 

Notice how in this family they 
make fun of one another, as loving 
families dare: only people who area 
little uncertain of each other have to 
be always entirely polite in the home 
circle. Notice how the worried edi- 
tor-father watches his unaccount- 
able son working through the trou- 
bles of a poet in an unappreciative 
social circle and of a young lover 
whose motives are misunderstood by 
everybody (he thinks) except the 
beloved. But notice how the father 
stands ready to be at hand when he 
is needed, ready to answer questions 
when he is asked, above all, ready to 
take his boy’s part against every- 
body, even the advertisers in his pa- 
per, who do him wrong. This boy is 
exposed to temptation, but it doesn’t 
tempt him. His mind is too clean, and 
his family has established itself too 
strongly in his confidence. He thinks, 
of course, that his parents are about 
a thousand years old and cannot 
really understand him, but he knows 
they will do their best. At least, he 
is sure they mean to do their best. 
It means something to have a home 
like that to look back upon, when one 
is away from it, out alone in the 
world. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 





FACTS ABOUT 
IMPORTANT ISSUES 





AT HOME AND ABROAD 


‘FROM STUDIES BY 











N THE eastern edge of the 
QO Mediterranean Sea is a 
country about the size of the 
state of New Hampshire. This strip 
of land contains neither gold nor 
diamond mines, no oil wells, no great 
natural wealth. Much of it is desert 
or waste land. Yet time and again, 
for thousands of years Palestine has 
been the scene of bitter conflict. One 
nation after another has fought for 
possession — Philistines, Hebrews, 
Assurians, Babylonians, Persians, 
Syrians, Romans, Arabs, Turks. 

And today history repeats itself. 
Two peoples, Jews and Arabs, strug- 
gle for control over it, while a third 
nation, Great Britain, has endeavored 
to administer a League mandate, re- 
tain the friendship of both peoples, 
and keep a firm foothold for itself on 
the territory. Looking on with in- 
terested eyes are most of the other 
nations of the world. 

What is there about this tiny coun- 
try which makes it loom so large in 
international affairs? To begin with, 
it is the Holy Land of three world 
religions — Judaism, Christianity, 
and Mohammedanism—and this fact 
must be taken into account in any at- 
tempt to solve its problems. Second, 
in a world filled with nationalist 
movements, the Arabs of Palestine 
have come to insist more and more 
upon national independence with a 
government of their own choosing— 
the right to be masters in what they 
consider their house. 

Again, this same spirit of national- 
ism which is abroad 
in the world has 
served to intensify 
the sufferings of a 
long persecuted 
people. The anti- 
Semitic measures 
of governments 
chiefly in central and eastern Europe 
have made it necessary to find other 
homes for millions of unwanted Jews 
who now live in misery, destitution 
and fear. To these oppressed people 
Palestine again becomes the Prom- 
ised Land. So the Arab nationalist 
movement is challenged by the Jews. 


Finally, Palestine is of strategic 
international importance because of 
its geographic location. It has always 
been and still is an important link 
between East and West. It is the be- 
ginning of a motor road across the 
desert to Asia. Through it runs an 
important pipe line from the great 
oil fields of Mosul. It is a halting place 
on the international air route to India 
and beyond. Finally, because it -is 
near the entrance to the suez Canal, 
it is for Great Britain an important 
eastern outpost against any threat to 
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Each figure represents 50,000 Jews (above) or Arabs (below). 


this “life-line of the Empire.” And 
this is a matter of increasing concern 
because of Italy’s growing military 
strength in the Mediterranean. Haifa, 
the principal port of Palestine, be- 
comes a logical naval base for the 
British. More important still, there 
is the possibility, if need should ever 
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arise, of building a new canal across 
Palestine from Gaza on the Mediter- 
ranean to Aquaba at the northern 
end of the Red Sea. 

Moreover, Italy is suspected of 
attempting to stir up the Arabs 
against Great Britain. She has made 
good use of her powerful radio at 
Bari for a series of broadcasts in 
Arabic designed to win the favor of 
Arab nationalists, and is accused of 
furnishing the Arabs with money to 
advance their cause against “British 
imperialism.” 

Living in Palestine today are some 
900,000 Arabs and over 400,000 Jews. 
The Jews are a highly educated, 
democratic group with European cul- 
ture; the Arabs are composed of a 
very small upper class controlling a 
large, backward peasantry which is 
just emerging from the heavy op- 
pression of the pre-war Turkish 
regime. Between these two people 
has developed an increasing amount 
of friction, distrust, intolerance, re- 
sentment, and fear. During the past 
three years headlines have carried 
reports of murders, an Arab general 
strike, Arab acts of terrorism, gue- 
rilla warfare, and mob violence— 
virtually all instigated by dissatisfied 
Arabs. To understand the clash of 
interests represented here and the 
intensity of, feeling one must take 
into account the long history of these 
two proud peoples, as outlined on the 
picture map found on page 27-S. 
“No other problem of our time,” says 
the British Royal Commission Re- 
port on Palestine, 
“is rooted so deep- 
ly in the past.” 
Then one must 
analyze the tan- 
gled threads of a 
game of diplo- 
macy which dates 
back to the early years of the World 
War, involving ambiguous promises 
made to both Jews and Arabs, and 
resulting in contradictory claims. 
Both claims deserve consideration. 
Yet it is impossible to grant both, for 
the territory desired, small as it is, is 
nevertheless the same. 





This article, prepared by Ryllis and Omar Goslin, is based on the Foreign Policy Association Report, Liquidating the Pales- 
tine Mandate, by David H. Popper, published by the Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 40th St., New York City. 
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The Arabs’ Claim 

As basis for their claim to inde- 
pendence and self-government, the 
Arabs of Palestine not only point to 
1300 years of continuous occupation 
of the land, but to what they consider 
a specific promise made by the Brit- 
ish government in return for their 
assistance during the World War. 
This promise came about in the fol- 
lowing way. 

The Ottoman Empire entered the 
war as an ally of Germany. It became 
immediately clear to the Allies that 
Syria and Palestine would be used 
as bases of attack on the Suez Canal. 
It was further feared that the Cali- 
phate might decree a Holy War 
which would inflame all Moslems 
against the Allies. The British, there- 
fore, lost no time in entering into 
negotiations with discontented Arabs 
and securing their assistance in re- 
turn for certain pledges to support 
the cause of Arab independence. Cor- 
respondence concerning the bounda- 
ries of the area which was thus prom- 
ised independence passed between 
the Sherif of Mecca and the High 
Commissioner of Egypt. The Arabs 
quite understandably supposed that 
Palestine was included, but the Brit- 
ish, including those who negotiated 
the agreement, have since claimed 
that it was not their intention to in- 
clude it, and the wording of the cor- 
respondence is sufficiently vague to 
admit argument. 

Still relying on this wartime prom- 
ise, however, Palestinian Arab lead- 
ers resent bitterly the fact that Pal- 
estine is now the only Arab territory 
which is not definitely on the road 
to independence. And they resent 
still more bitterly the establishment 
of a national home for the Jews. 


The Jewish Claim 

In support of their claim to Pales- 
tine, the Jews not only refer to their 
ancient association with the land as 
the Children of Israel, but point with 
confidence to the now famous Balfour 
Declaration, which came about in 
this way. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth 
century there emerged among the 
Jewish people a nationalist move- 
ment called Zionism which crystal- 
lized the desire of a long persecuted 
minority group for a political home 
—a spot on earth which would serve 
not only as a refuge for those exiled 
from other countries but also as the 
opportunity to set up a truly Jewish 
state. Here the Hebrew people might 
demonstrate that a nation which 
once rivalled Greece and Rome in its 
contribution to civilization could re- 
create its own particular culture. It 
was natural that the spot considered 
most desirable for such a purpose 
should be Palestine. 
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As early as 1903 Zionist leaders ap- 
pealed to Great Britain for aid in se- 
curing from the Sultan of Turkey a 
charter for Jewish colonization in 
Palestine. When the attitude of the 
Turks proved too stubborn, the Brit- 
ish government offered the Zionists 
a piece of land in Uganda, but this 
offer was refused. 

Then came the World War, and 
again Great Britain makes a rather 
ambiguous promise, partly in a spirit 
of humanitarian idealism and partly 
in the hope of winning additional 
support for the Allied cause. In Lon- 
don, Dr. Weizmann, a noted chemist 
who had served his country well with 
his scientific experiments, succeeded 
in gaining renewed interest in the 
idea of the Jewish national home. In 
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November 1917, Foreign Secretary 
Balfour sent a letter to Lord Roths- 
child which said in part: “His Maj- 
esty’s Government view with favour 
the establishment in Palestine of a 
National Home for the Jewish peo- 
ple, and will use their best endea- 
vours to facilitate the achievement 
of this object, it being clearly under- 
stood that nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jew- 
ish communities in Palestine, or the 
rights and political status enjoyed by 
Jews in any other country.” 

At the close of the war this com- 
mitment was recognized by the 
League of Nations and the United 
States, and was incorporated into the 
terms of the mandate which estab- 
lished Great Britain as mandatory 
power. However, disagreement has 
arisen as to just what is meant by 
the term ‘National Home.” Does it 
mean simply a place where Jews 
may live and develop a religious and 
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cultural life of their own, within : 
state governed as a whole or in pay 
by another nation? Or does it mean 
primarily a political home governed 
by the Jews themselves? 


The British Mandate 


Occupying the uncomfortable posi. 
tion of trying to strike a balance be. 
tween the conflicting aims of Jews 
and Arabs is the British mandatory 
administration. The task has not 
been easy and the results have not 
been very satisfactory to any group 
concerned. Jewish leaders maintain 
that the policy of continual com. 
promise has been responsible for the 
present lack of understanding be. 
tween the two people. Justly claim. 
ing that a few upper-class leaders, 
controlling a terrorist machine, are 
responsible for the violent distur. 
bances, they feel that a firm stand js 
all that is needed to burst the Arab 
nationalist bubble. This view, how- 
ever, overlooks the _ increasing 
strength of Arab nationalism and the 
unwillingness of even Arab moder- 
ates to cooperate with the manda- 
tory government. Nevertheless, the 
administration has been regarded by 
the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion of the League of Nations as open 
to criticism because of its failure to 
sense the seriousness of the situation 
and take measures to _ prevent 
violence. 

Because of the basic conflict be- 
tween claims to the same land, real 


problems have arisen which make §. 


it increasingly difficult for. anv ad- 
ministrative body to keep the peace. 
The Jews wish immigration in- 
creased as rapidly as possible. Until 
1937 the quotas for workers without 
capital were made up for a six-month 
period, on the basis of the “economic 
absorptive capacity” of the country. 
During 1933, 1934 and 1935, there 
was a large annual increase in im- 
migration, and the Jews point to the 
prosperity of Palestine during those 
years as indicating that the more im- 
migrants, the greater the prosper- 
ity because they bring money with 
them and stimulate employment. 
As a matter of fact, business dur- 
ing those years did assume boom 
proportions. The chart on the last 
page of this article shows some in- 
dications of this prosperity. Govern- 
ment revenue rose from three million 
pounds in 1933 to well over five mil- 
lion pounds by 1936. Imports, con- 
sisting largely of durable goods use- 
ful in the upbuilding of the country 
went from seven million pounds in 
1932 to seventeen million in 1935, 
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while exports increased from two to 
four million pounds. Since 1935 busi- 
ness conditions have been depressed 
but the country’s economy has 
(Continued on page 28-S) 
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shown remarkable stability. 

Two economic factors, however, 
are disturbing. As the figures above 
show, imports greatly exceed ex- 
ports, and must continue to do so if 
the needs of an increasing popula- 
tion are to be supplied. Thus far 
these imports have been financed 
mainly by the influx of capital either 
brought by immigrants or contribu- 
ted by Jews, rich and poor, through- 
out the world. Exports should be in- 
creased in order to place the coun- 
try’s accounts on a more satisfactory 
basis. Many light industries have 
been established under tariff protec- 
tion, and industrial production has 
increased, but exports of manufac- 
tured goods have not risen 
in proportion. Instead, the 
tendency is toward de- 
pendence on a single crop 
export—citrus fruit, which 
constituted 84% of the ex- 
port total in 1935. Addi- 
tional markets for this crop 
are difficult to find, and the 
loss of present markets 
would be ruinous. 

Another problem equally 
important to the Jew is the 
possibility of land pur- 
chase. The whole idea of 
the national home philoso- 
phy is to settle the Jews 
permanently upon the soil. 
But Arab leaders, in their 
resistance to Jewish occu- 
pation, have opposed the 
sale of land to Jews. Here 
the Jews blame the man- 
datory government for its 
policy. One of the provi- 
sions of the mandate was 
to protect the Arab culti- 
vator, but the administra- 
tion policy has encouraged 
the Arabs to create delays 
in granting clear title to 
Jewish purchasers. 

Furthermore, the gov- 
ernment’s estimates of 
available land are not as 
large as those of the Jewish Agency, 
which contends that Jews are will- 
ing to spend as much as is necessary 
to reclaim land for cultivation. Even 
though most of the arable land is 
now occupied by Arabs, the Jews 
maintain that by intensive methods 
of agriculture, the Arabs on a small 
holding could raise as much as they 
now produce on much larger pieces 
of land. Such a process would re- 
lease land for the Jews and increase 
the prosperity of the Arab peasant. 
In some places this has happened, and 
the land already secured by the Jews 
is mostly in the plain section where 
intensive farming methods can be 
applied. But in the hills now occu- 
pied by the poorest of the Arab peas- 
ants, this plan could not work be- 
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BUSINESS HAS INCREASED 


cause the land is too rocky, and the 
soil too thin for such improvement. 

Thus far, the Jews have actually 
purchased a little more than one 
million dunums (quarter acres) out 
of a total of nine million dunums 
regarded by Jewish authorities as 
cultivable. 

There is no doubt that the national 
home program has stimulated the 
prosperity of Palestine. The increase 
of population has widened the mar- 
ket for all kinds of goods. New build- 
ings have been necessary. Trade has 
flourished. With the support of Jews 
abroad, an impressive J@wish social 
structure has been built in Pales- 
tine. Real achievements have been 
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made in literature, music, and sci- 
entific research. Labor unions guar- 
antee good working conditions and 
wide advances in the cooperative 
movement are typical of the Jewish 
economy. 

In this prosperity the Arabs, on 
the whole, have shared. The land- 
owner received a higher price for 
his land. The farmer has a higher 
price for his products. But the Arabs 
complain that the tariffs and pros- 
perity have also raised prices which 
constitute a tax on their income. The 
industrial expansion has not created 
an equal opportunity for Arab labor 
because in many instances Jews re- 
fuse to empioy Arabs. Most of the 
Arabs are still very poor. Forty per 
cent of their children are without 


IN PALESTINE 






opportunities for education. But de. 
spite the economic advantages 
have gained from the Nationg 
Home, the Arabs say that they woulg 
still prefer to be poorer and rij 
their own country. 

Uncompromisingly opposed to the 
idea of the national home in Pales. 
tine the Arab leaders denounce the 
very existence of the mandate ang 
call for its termination. Fearing that 
they will be overpowered by the ip. 
flux of new settlers, they demand 
that all immigration and the sale of 
land to Jews should be stopped. They 
insist upon Arab indepedence and 
the establishment of Arab self-goy. 
erning institutions. 

Equally inclined to ig. 
nore the claims of the 
Arabs, the Zionists exhort 
the mandatory power to 
fulfill its obligation to the 
Jews. They deny that they 
wish to dominate the 
Arabs, but they urge that 
the rate of immigration 
should be determined only 
by the country’s economic 
absorptive capacity. Rep- 
resentative institutions of 
government, they say, 
should be set up on the ba- 
sis of parity—equal repre- 
sentation for both peoples 
irrespective of the present 
or the future ratio be- 
tween their numbers. 


The Royal Commission 


On May 18, 1936, the 
British Government an- 
nounced the appointment 
of a royal commission to 
investigate the situation in 
Palestine and make ree- 
ommendations for a solu- 
tion of the problem. After 
a full study of the condi- 
tions and long discussions 
of the complaints and 
grievances of both Jews 
and Arabs, the Commis- 
sion reported that it considered the 
situation “an irrepressible conflict,” 
and recommended a plan of partition. 

By this plan Palestine was to be 
divided into three parts. Territory 
occupying about one-fifth of the to- 
tal, most of it along the northwest 
coastal plain, was to be given to the 
Jews. A certain area around the 8 
called Holy Places was to be re 
served for British mandate. And the 
rest, plus Trans-Jordan, would be 
come Arab territory. The Arab and 
Jewish territories would be set up 
as independent self-governing states, 
although the British would exercise 
indirect control. : 

Both Jews and Arabs have repudl- 
ated the plan as being unsatisfat 
(Concluded on page 34) 
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REV. JOHN A. RYAN 


Reverend Monsignor John A. Ryan is a 
teacher, writer and a student of society, as 
well as a prelate of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He began 
teaching in the St. 
Thomas Seminary in 
St. Paul shortly af- 
ter finishing his 
studies there, and 
did graduate work 
at Catholic Univer- 
sity in Washington, 
D. C. There he be- 
came professor of 
moral theology, of 
political science, 
and of social ethics. 
Since 1921 he has directed the National 
Catholic School of Social Service and 
he is also director of the Department of 
Social Action of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. Father Ryan’s books 
have concerned themselves with such 
broad issues as A Living Wage, Socialism, 
Social Reconstruction, The Church and 
Labor, The State and the Church, and A 
Better Economic Order. He has also con- 
tributed many articles on current prob- 
lems to The Commonweal and other mag- 
azines. 














CCORDING to its etymology, 
democracy means rule by the 


people. As such, it is opposed 
to government by one man, by a few 
men or by a particular class or sec- 
tion of society. Hence it excludes the 
political systems of Monarchy, Fas- 
cism, Communism and all forms of 
dictatorship. It implies popular mak- 
ing of political constitutions and 
popular selection of public officials. 

In common usage, however, de- 
mocracy means a good deal more 
than these things. Frequently it re- 
fers to the desire or the power of 
social groups to have a voice in de- 
termining the conditions of their 
lives, instead of submitting to com- 
plete regulation by a dominant indi- 
vidual or group. In the field of indus- 
trial relations, democracy implies the 
power of the workers to select rep- 
resentatives to deal with their em- 
ployers in all matters that affect their 
own welfare. This power may and 
should include participation by the 
workers in ownership. 

The democratic principle of self- 
Management and self-determination 
finds its fundamental justification in 
the welfare of the individual and the 
best interests of society. There are 
some things which every normal per- 
son can do better for himself than 
they can be done for him by anyone 
else. Adequate democracy enables 
him to do these things, and thus to 
develop his personality. 

Finally, the democratic principle 
requires each person to recognize the 
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A Series of 
Statements by 
Famous Americans 


equal rights of all other persons. In 
determining the conditions of his 
own life, whether political, economic, 
civil, religious or other, the true 
democrat never forgets that his 
rights are everywhere limited by the 
equally valid rights of his neighbors; 
that they are always to be treated as 
persons, as ends in themselves, never 
as mere instruments. In a word, de- 
mocracy supposes the essential 
equality and essential sacredness of 
all human beings because they are 
made’ in the image and likeness of 
God. 





(By Senator Norris) 


HAT is the object of dem- 
ocratic government? Our 
forefathers said in the im- 


mortal Declaration that the objects of 
government were life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. Life and lib- 
erty are included in the pursuit of 
happiness; and so, if our forefathers 
were right, we can put it. all in one 
sentence: “The object of government 
is to protect the happiness of the peo- 
ple comprising the government.” 

If the object of government is the 
happiness of the people, then it 
follows that there must be some 
humanity in government. It must be- 
come a religion—a religion that does 
not consider the conditions which 
may exist beyond the grave but con- 
fines its consideration to happiness in 
this life. The government which is 
the most successful is the govern- 
ment which gives to its people the 
greatest amount of contentment and 
happiness. Such a government means 
a government of home owners; it 
means that farms shall be tilled by 
men who own the land; and it means 
that they shall have a recompense, 
fair and honest, to pay them for their 
toil, while they are producing the 
food we eat and the clothing we 
wear. It means that the laborer 
must receive a fair compensation 
for the products produced by the 
sweat of his face, and in addition he 
must be able to lay by enough to care 
for him in comfort and peace in his 
old age. It means that property must 
be satisfied with a smaller percentage 
of the product. It means that those 
who labor must have more leisure 
time; they must be better educated; 
they must spend more time at their 
firesides, enjoying the association of 





What Democracy Means to Me—V 





GEORGE W. NORRIS 


Senator George W. Norris, Nebraska’s 
grand old man, has served his state in the 
Senate for twenty-two years. He stepped 
into the Senate from 
the House, where he 
had been a Repre- 
sentative for ten 
years. His record 
shows a constant 
fight for justice for 
the common man 
and against special 
interests. During his 
long life in Con- 
gress, he was on the 
unpopular side of 
the fence most of 
the time, as when he opposed the war, but 
the people of Nebraska never ceased to 
support him. In 1932, however, he suc- 
ceeded in getting through Congress ap- 
proval of the 20th Amendment, ending 
“lame duck” sessions of Congress. Then 
the Norris-LaGuardia act was passed, giv- 
ing freer play to labor unions. TVA was 
one of his pet projects, and it finally be- 
came a reality, with Norris dam named in 
the Senator’s honor. His latest achieve- 
ment was in getting his state to adopt the 
Unicameral Legislature. 











their wives and their little ones. 

A satisfied citizenship is necessary 
either in the preservation of the 
rights of man, or in the protection of 
the rights of property. A nation of 
happy, prosperous, satisfied people 
means the protection of society, it 
means the protection of the rights of 
man, and likewise, and to the same 
extent it means the protection of the 
rights of property. The man of great 
wealth has no other genuine hope for 
the protection of his accumulated 
wealth. 

Respect for law is one of the re- 
quisites of a democracy. It is in a 
government where the people live in 
their own homes, where the farm- 
ers are getting a profitable price for 
their product, where the toiler in the 
workshop is getting an honest wage, 
and is laboring under decent, respec- 
table conditions, that the rights of 
man and the rights of property are 
both preserved in every legitimate 
respect. Where these conditions do 
not exist, and where men of great 
wealth themselves show that they 
are dishonest in their financial trans- 
actions, neither human liberty nor 
property is safe. 

The difficulties which therefore, 
we are faced with at the present time, 
if we meet them fairly and honestly, 
and with a supreme desire to so shape 
things as to increase the happiness of 
all people, will fade away and we 
will find that all that is necessary is 
to be honest with our fellow men, and 
to give equality to all people alike. 


In English Edition, pages 25-28 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 29 











The Cup That’s Cheered 


Tennis Trophy Returns to the U.S. 


Donated by Dwight F. Davis 
in 1900, it is the symbol of interna- 
tional tennis supremacy. The cup has 
been in competition nearly every 
year since 1900. It has traveled to 
Europe and to Australia and only re- 
cently someone with a hobby for such 
things figured that the Davis Cup 
had covered over 50,000 miles in its 
wanderings. By 1920 the Cup was 
covered with the engraved names of 
the players of the winning nations. 
A tray was designed to go with the 
Cup and as that became encrusted 
with inscriptions a pedestal for the 
cup was added. It is hoped that the 
combination will provide sufficient 
space until 1965. 

It was in 1927 that William T. Til- 
den (Big Bill) was twice defeated 
by Rene Lacoste and the Davis Cup 
took a sea voyage to France. France 
held the Cup until 1934 when it went 
across the channel to England. From 
1934 to 1936, England, expecting 
every man to do his duty, fought off 
all challenges. In 1937 Fred Perry 
was not in the ranks for England, 
having turned professional, and the 
Cup came back to Uncle Sam. 

It is much easier to hold the Davis 
Cup than it is to win it. The defend- 
ing nation needs meet only one chal- 
lenger in what is known as the Chal- 
lenge Round. The nation seeking to 
win ‘the Cup’ must meet and defeat 
at least three teams from different 
nations in the Interzone rounds. This 
is known as the “Stand Off,” the win- 
ner from the year before not entering 
the eliminations. 

The final of the Interzone rounds 
and the Challenge Round are usually 


T long last the Davis Cup has 
A returned to these shores. 
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Donald Budge, monarch of the courts. 
No. 1 in national and world’s rankings. 


held on the home grounds of the 
champion nation. This year the final 
of the Interzone and the Challenge 
Round will be held at the German- 
town Cricket Club in Philadelphia, 
during the third week in August and 
the first week in September. 

Will the United States be able to 
keep the Cup and who will represent 
us as the defending champions? The 
first part of the question has been 
answered in a general way, so we 
will pass on to picking the players. 

No. 1, Donald Budge: No crystal 
ball needed for that one. 

No. 2, Gene Mako: He has for 
years been Budge’s partner in the 
doubles. 

No. 3, Robert Riggs: Bobby is only 
twenty, was almost unknown in big 
time tennis in 1935, ranked fourth in 





Donald Budge beating Frank Parker iy 
the National Singles Championships at 
Forest Hills, L. I., last Fall. The Cham. 
pionships lasted nine days and as mam 
as 14,000 people were in the stadium, 


1936, and held the number two spq 
in. national ranking for 1937. 

These three players could easily 
handle the four singles and the one 
doubles match of the Challenge 
Round. But in case a player should 20 
into a slump, eat a green apple, o 
step on a loose ball it is safer to haye 
two alternates. According to expe- 
rience and national ranking, Frank 
Parker and Bryan M. (Bitsy) Gran 
should be the players chosen. There 
are, however, two dark horses who 
might displace Parker and Grant 
First choice is Joseph Hunt, not yet 
twenty, unranked in 1935, ninth ip 
1936, and fifth in 1937. Next js 
Wayne Sabin who reached first ten 
ranking in 1937, a very fine doubles 
player, who, with a good showing this 
spring might displace Gene Mako as 
Budge’s doubles partner. 

With our Davis Cup defender 
picked we might take a peek into the 
crystal ball and see whom they will 
play in the Challenge Round. We see 
two teams in the depths of the globe 
and that must mean that even a 
magic ball has its limitations. What 
we do see is Germany and Australia 
meeting in the Interzone finals. Ger- 
many with two of the world’s great- 
est players, Baron Gottfried von 
Cramm and Henner Henkel, seems 
to stand out a bit brighter than Aus- 
tralia. Australia’s chances depend 
on the play of an amazing left- 
hander, John Bromwich. Bromwich, 
who uses two hands on his backhand 
shots, has beaten Henner Henkel in 
singles, and teamed with a fellow 
countryman, Adrian Quist, has taken 
the measure of the doubles team of 
von Cramm and Henkel. 

























Robert Riggs: Only twenty years of age 
and our second ranking player. 
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Cotton Production 
(Continued from*page 12) 


iff policy, the Southwestern states, 
such as Texas, face ruin because they 
alone annually raise enough to supply 
American mills. 

a. The Government is aware of 
these facts and is facing them. 

Conclusion: The Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 is a necessary, 
and farsighted program for meeting 
the problems of our farmer. The 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
shows that 75 per cent of the cotton 
farmers approve Federal crop control. 
It has the support of a democratic ma- 


jority. 
Negative Brief 


IL. The compulsory cotton control 
Act will build up a vast governmental 
bureaucracy. 

A. A huge agriculture police force 
is needed to carry out this program. 

1. There are over 6,000,000 farmers 
in this country. 

a. Adequate administration will 
mean at least 12,000 administrators. 

b. At least 50,000 or 60,000 workers 
will be needed to keep crop control 
records. 

B. The Act establishes an agricul- 
tural dictatorship. 

1. Secretary Wallace is now virtual 
dictator of all farmers. 

2. If the Secretary of Agriculture 
were to be dishonest or incompetent 
he could ruin the world market for 
cotton in a few years. 

a. Poor administration will allow 
other nations to gain possession of our 
cotton markets. 

C. This Act will surely be followed 
by other plans of government control. 

1, There are very few examples of 
the Federal Government assuming an 
additional power that it ever gave 
back to the states, or the people. 

2. The whole crop control ma- 
chinery can be used as a political ma- 
chine to harvest a good crop of votes 
for the party in power. 

3. It may become so powerful that 
it can ignore, or defeat, the will of the 
voters. 

II. The cotton control plan is based 
on the fallacy of prosperity through 
scarcity. 

A. This plan will make the brunt of 
the burden fall on the poor people of 
the nation. 

1. If the price of cotton is held high 
the poor man will pay more for clothes. 

2. There are at least twenty mil- 
lion people in this country that can- 
not afford the price increases that cot- 
ton production control will cause. 

a. An increase of 20 cents in the 
price of overalls will hit the worker. 

B. Cotton control has restricted, and 
will continue to restrict, the use of 
American cotton. 

1. Foreign cotton buyers will buy 
elsewhere. 

a. The price of American cotton will 
be out of line with Egyptian, Brazilian, 
Indian, and Chinese cotton. 
(Contnued on next page) 
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Pittsburgh, Pa.” 
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2. In normal times an amount of 
American cotton that sells for $100 
can be purchased in India for $89. 

a. The previous cotton restriction 
experiment of the government de- 
creased this ratio to $79. Thus, many 
mills changed to Indian cotton. 

3. If a foreign mill changes from 
American to a foreign cotton there is 
little likelihood of a change back as 
different machinery is required for 
cotton with a different type of fibre. 

4. The plan will restrict the use of 
cotton in our own country. 


a. High prices will cause people to * 


use substitutes. 

b. For example, the high price of 
butter stimulated the use of oleomar- 
garine. 

III. The Act is so complicated that 
it cannot be enforced or administered. 
Few Congressmen understood what 
they were voting for or against. 

A. The crop control plan ignores the 
part played by the weather in reg- 
ulating crops. 

1. A crop reduction program would 
be completely upset if a drought oc- 
curred at the same time. 

a. A drought might reduce the cot- 
ton crop to practically nothing. 

2. An over abundant crop, even 
with crop reduction, would cause a 
glut. 

B. If prices are raised we cannot 
sell in the world market. 

1. Plans to control supplies and 
prices ignore the plain fact that such 
factors are controlled by world wide 
market conditions. 

C. Cotton control will not work in 
a nation producing 50 per cent of the 
world’s supply of cotton. 

1. The Stevenson Rubber Restric- 
tion plan failed although Britain con- 
trolled 70 per cent of the world’s sup- 
ply of crude rubber. 

a. As soon as the plan was started 
the price of rubber rose so that manu- 
facturers started their own planta- 
tions. 

b. As a result, Britain lost her con- 
trol of the world’s supply of rubber. 

IV. Some provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 are det- 
rimental to the best interests of the 
consumers and the farmers. 

A. The “price - fixing” loans will 
leave the Government holding the bag. 

1. For the Government the plan is 
“heads you win, tails I lose.” 

a. If prices rise the loan on a crop 
is paid off and the farmer gains. 

b. If prices fall the Government 
loses. 

B. The farmer can sell his cotton 
in a low world market, but the do- 
mestic market will be maintained at 
a higher level. 

1. This gives an advantage to for- 
eign textile makers, and must be paid 
for by the American taxpayer. 

C. Farmers will be forced to keep 
so much of their product. 

D. Finally, we face the prospect 
of having the dreaded processing tax 
forced upon us again. 

1. This means an increase in the 
cost of living at a time when prices are 
already too high in comparison to in- 
comes. 





E. Drastic cotton reduction plans, 
now being perfected, are likely to re. 
sult in a crop of only about 11,000,009 
bales or less, which at the prevailing 
price of 9 cents a pound will return a 
gross of some $400,000,000 below the - 
crop of last year. 1 

1. Instead of a grand total income ° 
of more than one billion dollars the 
outlook for this year’s crop is for per- 
haps $600,000,000 plus benefit Pay- 
ments. 

a. In accepting crop loans last year 
in an effort to keep prices at a 12-cent 
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World production of cotton for the 13 
years shown on the accompanying chart 
has reached a new peak for the period, 
Production of the United States is the 
highest for the period with the exception 
of the year 1926-27. 


level farmers had to agree to the pres- 
ent reduction program. But they did 
not realize the consequences. 

b. Farmers in the Southwest al- 
ready are keenly disappointed in the 
cotton control provisions of the Act, 
and Southern farmers are only mildly 
favorable. 

F. Defeat of the McNary-Boileau 
amendment to protect the dairy and 
meat interests of the Midwest and 
North is disturbing to farmers of the 
corn belt. 

1. This means that the sale of dairy 
products, beef, lamb and_pork, pro- 
duced from feed and grain raised on 
land diverted from cotton culture, will 
be permitted. 

a. Southern farmers will turn to 
new sources of income in view of 
shrinking cotton returns. 

(1) The South’s long growing and 
grazing season will enable it to com- 
pete with dangerous results against 
the farmers of Iowa, Minnesota, Illi- 
nois, and Kansas. 

G. Rapid expansion of irrigated 
cotton areas in California, Arizona; 
and New Mexico, producing last sea- 
son a record crop of 1,500,000 bales is,, 
a new threat to the cotton belt. di 

1, This illustrates the confusion In. 
the government’s policies. e 

a. It restricts cotton acreage in the 
Southwest and South, and then de-" 
velops new cotton growing areas I 
land formerly unsuited for cotton. 

Conclusion: As a result of policies of 
the Federal Government the whole 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Story of Saudin 
(Concluded from page 10) . 


afraid because I was used to flying 
pefore, but it was very different from 
flying over Borneo. In my country I 
looked down on jungle trees and 
rivers of which I am not afraid, but 
here I looked down on buildings and 
trains which would be aifficult to fall 
upon with comfort. In New York 
there were snow and ice on the wings 
of the flying-ship. It was very rough 
weather, the same as on our boat be- 
fore coming to Capetown, and I was 
sick. We went many miles before 
coming to Mr. Jim’s village, but I do 
not remember the name of this vil- 
lage. We went into his house and his 
people gave us food and drink. But I 
was ashamed to eat with them be- 
cause I did not know how to eat the 
food cleverly as they did, because al] 
my life in my country I was accus- 
tomed to eat with my fingers. It is 
difficult to carry the food with those 
small weapons to the mouth. I did not 
wish to be rude by not eating the food 
after their custom, so I pretended I 
was not very hungry, and I went to 
bed soon. The next day we returned 
to New York. 

For two weeks I was sick. They 
took me to the hospital, but I didn’t 
stay there, because I was afraid to, 
as people were dying there. So I got 
up from bed and walked back to my 
house and was sick there. The doctor 
came to see me many times and after 
two weeks I was well. 

One day Mr. Johnson said to me 
that in two days he must put me on a 
ship to return to Borneo. I was very 
sad to hear this because he was very 
good to me, and America was so 
astonishing. I cried like a child and I 
couldn’t eat anything. First I thought 
that I would stay in America and 
work, but the next day I thought, 
“Well, never mind; if he says I must 
g0, I will go.” ‘ 

This was the day before the New 
Year, and he bought me a watch for 
a present. I went to Times Square 
that night to see the New York peo- 
ple make a holiday. There were so 
Many people that I was frightened 
and wanted to return to my house. I 
could not return because we were 
like fish caught in a fish trap. Men 
blew things in my ears that made the 
noise of goats. I said to them, “Don’t 
do that.” And they said. “Don’t you 
like that? Don’t you do this in your 
country?” And I said, “‘No!”’ I wanted 
to go home to bed, but I couldn’t go 
home all that night. I couldn’t go 
home until one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, because it was New Year in New 
York and you can’t go home on New 
Year in New York. 

That was the first day of the first 
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month, and I was sad because I had 
to sail for Borneo that day. Mr. John- 
son took my hand and said “Selemat 
belayer” in Malay and I said “Good- 
bye” in English, which I think was 
polite. Mrs. Johnson tcok me to the 
Dutch ship Kota Djandi, and I felt 
so sad to leave them that I forgot to 
take my two blankets, two pillows, 
and my rubber shoes, but I remem- 
bered my nine neckties and my big 
hat and my black coat. 

So I sailed for home, and when the 
ship arrived at Singapore I took a 
letter to a man there from Mr. John- 
son. The man took the letter, and 
after he read it he said, ‘Don’t you 
know that Mr. Johnson is already 
dead? He fell in a flying-ship many 
days ago, and he is already dead.” 

And I just looked at him and I could 
not talk at all because I felt so sad 
and terrified. I could not believe that 
it was so. But I asked many men and 
all men answered me that this was 
true. Then I cried like a child for two 
days and could not eat or sleep. And 
now I know my heart will always be 
sad for this man. 

Now I will go back to my village 
and see my people. I will buy more 
buffaloes and plant more rice. When 
the harvest season comes I will har- 
vest my rice, and I will drink rice 
beer and take a wife. But although I 
will live as all men do here, never 
will I forget America. 

Reprinted from The Atlantic Month- 
ly, by permission of the editors and 
the author. 








Cotton Production 
(Concluded from preceding page) 
economy of the cotton - producing 
states is being changed, and these 
changes are disrupting the economy 
of other agricultural areas. Therefore, 
a continuation of the Agricultural Ad- 


justment Act of 1938 will be disas- 
trous to the nation. 
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Clothe the Naked 


(Concluded from page 5) 


tell him he must wait. He might go 
out at noon the next day, she said, 
when the sun was so warm that he 
would not take cold at his first outing; 
one of the neighbors across the hall 
would help him with the clothes. Ray- 
mond chuckled and sang his little songs 
until he went to sleep. 

After Big Lannie left in the morning, 
the neighbor came in to Raymond, 
bringing a pan of cold pork and corn 
bread for his lunch. She had a call 
for a half-day’s work, and she could 
not stay to see him start out for his 
walk. She helped him put on the 
trousers and pinned and rolled them 
for him, and she laced the shoes as 
snug as they would go on his feet. 
Then she told him not to go out till 
the noon whistles blew, and kissed 
him, and left. 

Raymond was too happy to be im- 
patient. He sat and thought of the 
street and smiled and sang. Not until 
he heard the whistles did he go to the 
drawer where Big Lannie had laid the 
coat, and take it out and put it on. 
He felt it soft on his bare back, he 
twisted his shoulders to let it fall warm 
and loose from them. As he folded the 
sleeves back over his thin arms, his 
heart beat so that the cloth above it 
fluttered. 

Then he came out into the yard, 
and turned his face in the gentle air. 
It was all good again; it was all given 
back again. As quickly as he could, he 
gained the walk and set forth, guiding 
himself by the fence. He could not wait; 
he called out, so that he would hear 
gay calls in return, he laughed so that 
laughter would answer him. 

He heard it. He was so glad that he 
took his hand from the fence and 
turned and stretched out his arms and 
held up his smiling face to welcome 
it. He stood there, and his smile died 
on his face, and his welcoming arms 
stiffened and shook. 

It was not the laughter he had 
known; it was not the laughter he had 
lived on. It was like great flails beat- 
ing him flat, great prongs tearing his 
flesh from his bones. It was coming at 
him, to kill him. It drew slyly back, 
and then it smashed against him. It 
swirled around and over him, and he 
could not breathe. He screamed and 
tried to run out through it, and fell, 
and it licked over him, howling higher. 
His clothes unrolled and his shoes 
flapped on his feet. Each time he could 
rise, he fell again. It was as if the 
street were perpendicular before him, 
and the laughter leaping at his back. 
He could not find the fence, he did 
not know which way he was turned. 
He lay screaming, in blood and dust 
and darkness. 

When Big Lannie came home, she 
found him on the floor in a corner of 
the room, moaning and whimpering. 
He still wore his new clothes, cut and 
torn and dusty, and there was dried 
blood on his mouth and his palms. Her 
heart had leapt in alarm when he had 







not opened the door at her footsten 
and she cried out se frantically to ag 
what had happened that she frigh 
ened him into wild weeping. She cow 
not understand what he said; it yay 
something about the street, and laug 
ing at him, and make them go a 
and don’t let him go in the street jy 
more, never in the street no more, Shp 
did not try to make him explain. She 
took him in her arms and rocked him, 
and told him, over and over, neve 
mind, don’t care, everything’s all right, 
Neither he nor she believed her words 
But her voice was soft and her arms 
warm. Raymond’s sobs softened, ang 
trembled away. She held him, rockj 
silently and rhythmically, for a long 
time. Then gently she set him on his 
feet, and took from his shoulders Mr 
Ewing’s old full-dress coat. 





Story and drawings reprinted from 
Scribner’s Magazine, by permission of 
the editors and the author. 








Behind the Headlines 


(The text below concludes an article 
omitted in the English Class Edition.) 


(Concluded from page 25-S) 


tory. To the Jews the territory al- 
located did not seem sufficient to 
take care of the expansion which 
they would like to visualize for the 
national home. Furthermore, it cuts 
off from the Jewish State the new 
Jewish quarter of Jerusalem, and 
retains all important towns in their 
areas except Tel Aviv, under Brit- 
ish control. Many Jews are opposed 
altogether to splitting up Palestine. 

The Arabs point to the unsolved 
problem of the 225,000 Arabs who 
would be left in Jewish territory. 
They refuse to compromise in their 
demand for the whole country. Brit- 
ain is striking hard to crush Arab 
terrorism, and is apparently grop- 


‘ing toward some form of modified 


partition plan. 


Other solutions have been pro- 
posed. One is that a bi-national state 
should be created, in which the Jews 
abandon the Zionist nationalist am- 
bitions and agree that over a given 
period their numbers should not ex- 
ceed a specific percentage (perhaps 
40%) of the total population. But 
few Jews would trust their future 
to an Arab government under such 
circumstances. Another proposal 3 
that for a transitional period the two 
communities be separated into two 
cantons. Under this plan each would 
have local self - government with 
the mandatory power presiding ov@ 
a joint board controlling matters of 
defense, foreign affairs, and customs 
policy. This is the policy favore 
by the Permanent Mandates Com 
mission of the League of Nations and 
perhaps it will be adopted. 
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/ 
Six choir boys and a girl sing “‘Ave Maria” 


in the village church. 


FOLLOWING the FILMS 


MAD ABOUT MUSIC (A Universal Pic- 
ture. Produced by Joe Pasternack. 
Directed by Norman Taurog.) 
Besides being smart about a good 

many things, Deanna Durbin is a 
very wise child in her choice of 
fathers—stage fathers, we mean. In 
100 Men and a Girl she was happily 
though hungrily situated as the 
daughter of Adolphe Menjou. And in 
Mad About Music, she throws her 
arms around the best-looking gen- 
tleman who steps off a train, gives 
him a hug, calls him “Daddy,” and 
looks up to find Herbert Marshall. 
Not being able to resist Deanna’s 
charms Mr. Marshall accepts the 
part, although it’s a pretty tough one 
to fit. You see, Deanna, fatherless, has 
“made up” a father to suit her needs, 
and, since she is at a fashionable 
girls’ school in Switzerland, she has 
told her schoolmates her father is a 
big-game hunter in Africa—has even 
written letters to herself to prove it. 
But when the day comes when she 
must produce the living proof, she 
has to think fast and work faster. 
That’s why she meets the train and 
nabs Herbert Marshall; and thereby 
hangs the plot of this movie. There 
are innumerable hilarious complica- 
tions, a few moments of real pathos, 
and several musical interludes in the 
story. 

The picture is excellently directed 
by Norman Taurog, whose reputa- 
tion as a director of children is well- 
known, and whatever comedy is 
heeded, other than the plot en- 
tanglements, is provided by Arthur 
Treacher as an English valet, and 
Christian Rub as a Swiss servant 
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employed at the school. Miss Durbin 
may be almost a year older than she 
was in her last picture, but she has 
lost none of her natural charm. In 
fact, she is growing up to be a real 
actress. 


A YANK AT OXFORD (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Directed by Jack Conway.) 


Last summer Robert Taylor, auto- 
graph-hounded to death, sailed for 
England to make a movie at M-G-M’s 
British studios. While there he took a 
strenuous course in athletics, sprint- 
ing innumerable 220s, pulling on oar 
until his hands were blistered and 
learning the art of uppercut. All this 
in order to make a movie and to 
make - over his movie personality 
which, as “‘a great lover” was taking 
on embarrassing proportions. A 
“great lover” can become a big joke. 

At any rate, A Yank at Oxford is 
the result of the M-G-M-Taylor 
efforts. It is lively and entertaining, 
and it does present a Taylor who is 
athletic instead of amorous. He runs 
commendably, strokes the crew to 
victory, turns back-busting somer- 
saults on an ice rink, is subjected to 
rough treatment by a group of hazing 
students, and knocks out an English 
lad in a scrap. It is the story of the 
All-American athlete who is one big 
boast, but who, in this case, has 
something to boast of. 

The entire cast, particularly those 
with authentic English accents, are 
good. We only wish that the great 
university of Oxford had been indi- 
cated by more than its spires, and 
that there had been a little less of the 
country-club atmosphere. 











YELLOWSTONE 


Don't miss Yellowstone! 3348 square miles 
packed with thrills. More geysers than in all 
the rest of the world . . . caldrons of poly- 
chrome mud . .. America’s highest navigable 
lake . . . fantastic terraces of colored rock 
. sublimely beautiful Yellowstone can- 
nm... and the famous, friendly bears. 


The cost? Surprisingly moderate. Rail fares 
are low, and the 31-day Park tour, stopping 
at palatial hotels is a bargain. Go independ- 
ently or on the escorted all-expense plan. 


Enter via Gallatin Gateway 


You ride the electrified OLYMPIAN through 
the monoliths of Montana Canyon. And you'll 
like the historic atmosphere of the old West 
at The Milwaukee Road's mountain cradled 
Gallatin Gateway Inn. It's the perfect prelude 
to Yellowstone. At no extra cost you get 85 
miles of mountain motoring through spec- 
tacular Gallatin Canyon and the Montana 
dude ranch country. 

Let our travel experts help you plan a 
western vacation. Write us for free YELLOW- 
STONE booklet. 


L. M. JONES, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 707, Union Station, Chicago, Il. 


Vee MILWAUKEE 
ROA 


THE OLYMPIAN 
THE HIAWATHA 
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“TENNIS IS 
NOPLACEFOR | 
GUESSWORK!” go : 


Dont Guess... 
Change to Armour’s 


TESTED GUT! 


... It’s Performance-Proved before you buy it! 


@ WE TEST Armour’s gut before you buy it. 
We prove its SPEED . . . STRENGTH . .. WEAR 
. » » LASTING LIVELINESS with gruelling pun- 
ishment in the laboratory and on the courts. 
Next time you have your racket restrung, 
specify Armour’s TESTED Gut. And be sure 
you get it. 


Beginners... ask for Armour’s Red Star. A 
real tennis string, at an amazingly low price. 


SEVEN Zested BRANDS 


TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP + DAVIS CUP 
VARSITY + SUPER SPECIAL 
WEAR WELL + TILDEN JUNIOR 
GOLD STAR 


——ARMOUR 4%> COMPANY— 


























SE 
BEING MADE 


As never before, history is 
being made in Washington. 
Get that on-the-spot thrill! 
And get the thrill of modern 
luxury at its best, by staying 
at the magnificent Hotel 
Raleigh. Bright, cheery guest 
rooms. Delicious food in di- 
verting new restaurants. Meet 
smart Washington in the Pall 
Mall room. Rooms from $3.50. 
FREE: beautifully illustrated 
booklet. Write Room No. 104. 


Cc. C. SCHIFFELER, Gen. Mgr. 
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Northwest Territory 


(Concluded from page 8) 


Most notable among these was the 
administrative set-up. Congress, a 
thousand miles away, and a small 
governing body. consisting of a. gov- 
ernor, secretary, and two judges were 
to be the executive, legislative and 
judicial departments for the entire 
tract until such time as there should 
be 5,000 settlers. All the officers 
were members of the Ohio Company. 
This tiny group, with no army or mi- 
litia to back it, was hardly strong 
enough for such a job. Although the 
country was a wilderness, it was not 
unpeopled. Indians, river outlaws from 
the lower Mississippi, and squatters 
had possession of the territory. None 
of these groups was prepared to yield 
the lands they had roamed without.let 
or hindrance. To the north and west, 
the former owners of the land—British 
and French traders and officials— 
watched, hoping the Ohio Company 
would be frightened away. 

The Indians were the most numerous 
and active enemies of settlement. For 
several years they harassed the pio- 
neers until at last General Arthur St. 
Clair, the governor, was forced to do 
battle with them. St. Clair was terribly 
beaten in 1791. The Indians grew so 
bold that the settlers were forced to 
appeal to Congress for help again and 
again. Finally, in 1794, General “Mad” 
Anthony Wayne attacked the Indians 
and crushed them in the Battle of Fall- 
en Timbers. The treaty signed after- 
ward convinced the Indians, the British 
and the French that the Americans 
meant to hold the Northwest. 


The Territory Is Divided 


For nearly twenty years the terri- 
tory continued to be governed under 
the provisions of the Ordinance with 
the supervision of Congress. However, 
in 1795 the settlers began to elect their 
own legislatures,-according to the pro- 
vision which granted them that right 
as soon as there were 5,000 settlers of 
age. In 1800, Congress began to divide 
up the rapidly developing region, and 
three years later Ohio was admitted as 
a state. In 1816, Indiana followed, then 
Illinois in 1818. Michigan did not be- 
come a state until 1837; Wisconsin in 
1848, and Minnesota ten years later. 

By 1830, however, the banks of the 
Ohio River were well settled. A num- 
ber of flourishing villages and towns, 
all aspiring to be cities, were enjoying 
a remarkable prosperity. Marietta, Cin- 
cinnati, Madison, Dayton, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis were well- 
built towns, on the style of those in 
New England. Fort Dearborn (Chi- 
cago), Detroit and Green Bay were no 
longer trading posts, although they 
were still frontier towns. Ohio boasted 
of six colleges and Bloomington, Indi- 
ana, offered at Indiana College “a thor- 
ough classical education.” Wild ani- 
mals had practically disappeared from 
the forests around the settlements. 

In 1820, speaking at the two hun- 





dredth anniversary of the landing 9 


the Pilgrims, Daniel Webster said: 
“New England farms, houses, yjj- 
lages and churches spread over ang 
adorn the immense extent from the 
Ohio to Lake Erie and stretch along 
from the Alleghany onwards, beyond 
the Miamis, and towards the Falls of 
St. Anthony. Two thousand miles west. 
ward from the rock where their fathers 
landed, now may be seen. the sons of 
Pilgrims, cultivating smiling fields 
rearing towns and villages, and cher. 


_ishing, we trust, the patrimonial bless. 


ings of wise institutions, of liberty and 
religion... .” 

The new states rested upon a solid 
base of farming carried on by free farm 
owners. Most of the farms were small, 
ranging in size from 80 to 640 acres, 
The settlers of the Northwest were, for 
the most part, poor people seeking 
prosperity in the rich soil. And the soi] 
yielded abundantly. The Great Lakes, 
the Mississippi, the Ohio, and many 
small tributary rivers gave them easy 
transportation to a market for their 
surplus products. But the farmers of 
the first half of the 1800’s did not tap 
other resources of the land—coal, iron 
ore, and timber. 

Since 1870, the development of the 
Northwest Territory area has been 
even more amazing than the rapid con- 
quest of the wilderness. In traversing 
the modern states, the “pioneer cara- 
van” of 1938 will present its pageant of 
Northwestern history to about 300 
communities along a route yet to be 
determined. Much of the land is still 
cultivated by prosperous “Buckeye” 
(Ohio), “Hoosier” (Indiana), ‘“Sand- 
hiller” (Illinois), “Wolverine” (Michi- 
gan), “Gopher” (Minnesota), and 
“Badger” (Wisconsin) farmers. But in 
traveling through Ohio, the caravan 
will also pass through cities now lead- 
ing the country in rubber manufactur- 
ing. Near the Indiana and Illinois coal 
fields it will visit grimy steel towns 
with their gigantic converters and roll- 
ing mills. Illinois is also one of the 
most important manufacturing states 
and Chicago the meat-packing and rail- 
road center of the United States. 

As the caravan winds northward, it 
passes into the dairying and wheat- 
growing regions of Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. Then on into the source of a 
great part of the world’s iron ore in 
Michigan and Minnesota, where a con- 
stant stream of ore-boats carry iron 
down the Great Lakes to feed the steel 
mills of Pennsylvania, Illinois and In- 
diana. Finally, the caravan will pass 
through the automobile - manufactur- 
ing kingdom of Michigan. 

Ambitious as the settlers of 1787 
were, and inspired as they were*by 
dreams of prosperity, they could not 
imagine the wealth the Northwest Ter- 
ritory would one day contribute t0 
America. 


2. 
vw 





“Mushrooms always grow in damp 
places; don’t they, father?” asked 
Dolly. : 

“Yes,” said father. 

“Is that why they took like um 
brellas, father?”—Grit. 
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“Boy dates Girl” Letters 


Answers by Gay Head 


Dear Gay Head: 

I am letting you know that I am in- 
terested in your page in Scholastic and 
I think you can help me with my prob- 
lem. I want to know whether or not a 
boy should pay a girl’s fare on the bus, 
if she is coming from a town forty 
miles away to spend the weekend at 
his home and attend his school dance. 
If he should, how can this be done 
properly? 

L A. 
Mount Holly, N. J. 


Unless the boy accompanies the gir] 
from her home to his, the wherewithal 
for transportation to and fro is her re- 
sponsibility, and even then, if the two 
of them are traveling by bus, train, or 
plane, she should offer to pay her fare. 
Invitations for visits out-of-town do 
not include transportation tickets. 
While you are his guest, he will be ex- 
pected to bear the expense, but not un- 
til you arrive. If you prefer not to buy 
a round trip ticket (in case you may 
get a ride back) don’t be embarrassed 
about buying your ticket home. It’s 
done every weekend by thousands of 
college girls who trot down to boys’ 
schools for dances! 

: t * 


Dear Gay Head: 

I should like to make a date for a 
Saturday night’dinner dance at a hotel, 
but I have never taken a girl] out to 
dinner (except to a private party). I 
wish you would give me some advice 
on tipping. how to order the meal, etc. 


T. B. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Taking for granted that you have in- 
vestigated the cost of dinner-dancing 
at the particular hotel you have -in 
mind and are sure your pocketbook 
can take it (girls’ appetites are unpre- 
dictable, you know, sometimes sudden- 
ly changing from hamburgers to filet 
mignon, when they see a menu, 
éla carte) go ahead and make the date. 
Arrange to call for her not later than 
seven, or so that you will arrive at the 
hotel about 7:30. It is wise to make a 
table reservation, in advance, if the ho- 
tel is a popular dining place. If you 
wish to do so, call the hotel number, 
tell whoever answers that you'd like to 
make a dinner reservation, and you 
will be connected with the proper 
party. Simply say that you would like 
a table for two reserved for Saturday 
evening at 7:30 in the name of Tom 
Jones, or whoever you are. 

When you arrive you will check your 
coat and hat at the check room, usually 
to be found near the entrance to the 
dining room. The attendant will give 
you a numbered check. Hang onto it, 
for you wil) need it to reclaim your 
coat and hat, when you leave. You will 
also need a dime or a quarter (if this is 
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a fancy place) to tip the attendant, 
when you leave. 


The head waiter will have a list of 
tables reserved and, when you tell him 
your name, he will have his assistant 
show you to your table. Your date pre- 
cedes you and will be seated by the 
assistant head waiter. Your table wait- 
er will give each of you a menu card. 
You should ask your date, “What 
would you like?” even if you hope she 
likes the table d’hote (set price, full- 
course dinner). If you both wish the 
table d’hote, tell the waiter, “We'll 
have the dinner,” then he will ask (the 
lady first) what choice you each wish 
on certain courses. If you like, leave 
the choice of desserts until time for 
that course to be served. 


If you dance during the serving of 
dinner, you should rise first, go around 
to your date and slide the chair back 
as she rises. She precedes you to the 
dance floor and back to the table, where 
you will seat her. But do keep an eye 
on the dinner and choose your time for 
dancing between courses, not just as 
the waiter is ready to pop a sizzling 
platter under your noses! 

If, at any time. you wish the waiter 
(to pour water or bring more bread 
or butter) you can summon him by 
beckoning. if he is standing nearby, or 
by summoning any waiter in view and 
asking him to call your waiter to you. 

When you are ready to leave, ask 
the waiter to bring your check. The tip 
should be ten per cent of the bill. But 
don’t hesitate to do a sum in arithmetic, 
before paying it. No need to pore over 
the figures, but give it a quick addition 
to see that it is correct. If you see an 
incorrect item, don’t make a scene. Just 
call it to the waiter’s attention quietly. 


When you leave, be sure that some- 
one (either the waiter or you) helps 


your date with her coat. It is custom- ; 


ary to say goodnight to the waiter and 
the head waiter. If you have asked any 
favors of the head waiter, such as 
changing your table nearer the dance 
floor, you should tip him fifty cents. 

Don’t be nervous about any mis- 
takes. Everybody makes them. The 
best of practice seldom makes absolute 
perfect. 


oe 








Political Speaker: “All we need now, 
my friends. is to keep a working ma- 
jority.” 

Voice from the Rear: “You’re wrong 
there. What this country needs today 
is a majority working.” 

—Pasadena Post. 


“Did you ever make your living 
writing poetry?” 

“No, but I got lost in the woods once, 
and didn’t eat for a week.” 





cwor Indian: 
Sports 


@ Tue glamour ~ 
of Nature ... the 
glories of sport 
... they’re yours ; 

in this Indian “taxi.” An Old Town 
Canoe is an Indian craft — made stead- 
ier and stronger. 

Made like a birchbark. Easy to guide. 
Light for the long trips and carries. 
It’s easy to own. Inexpensive to keep 
through years of adventure and sport. 
FREE CATALOG jor saline. sailing ot our 


beards. Alse Outboard Boats, including — bie 
all-wood family boats. R 
Write teday. Address Old _—_ “Canee Com- 
pany, 451 Elm Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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STUDENT should 
know how to TYPE! 





Owna ROYAL PORTABLE 
ON YOUR OWN TERMS! 


Get a FREE HOME TRIAL! Prove—without risk- 


ing a penny—that you can write easier and 
faster, win higher marks, have more time to 
yourself . . . Prove to your own satisfaction that 
a Royal Portable is the typewriter for you . . 


* simple to use, handsome, built to give a life- 


time of service. Don’t pass ae this opportunity to 
own a genuine, latest model factory-new Royal 
complete with every worth-while improvement 
such as Royal’s famous Touch Control, Finger 
Comfort Keys, standard full-size keyboard and 
many other ‘‘big-machine”’ features. 


Only a few cents a day! 


Terms to suit your purse — cash, or only a 
few cents a day! Get the facts. Mai! the cou- 
pon today for full information. No obligation. 


FRE ir car cue 


Koyal’s Instant Typing Chart 
shows you how to type right. 
Also, handsome, triple-purpose 
convertible Carrying Case. 


ROYAL ba eo gy ey INC. 
Dept. B-57. 2 Park Avenue 
bv York, N ¥ 

- for only a few cents « day - 





@ latest 


| fell me how i cana o' 


jel Royal Portable with Carrying Case and Instant “Typing 
art FREE. 


Name 
t Street. 
City....... 
| 1 already o 





you will aliow on it as 
Write postcard to department above if you do not 
wish to clip this copy of Scholastic. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The colleges listed on this page invite YOU to know more about 
life and study in their schools. Choose a college that will most 
suitably fit your personality and at the same time best serve 
your career. The presidents of these colleges will welcome cor- 


respondence with you. 


Catalogues will be sent upon request. 








BRADLEY COLLEGE, Peoria, Illinois. Co-edu- 
cational. Established 1897. Cosmopolitan stu- 
dent body from 31 states and 3 foreign 
countries. New dormitories for women. 
Besides liberal arts courses, departments in 

t, Music, Home Economics, Business 
Administration, Public Administration, En- 

neering, Nursing, Secretarial, Pre-legal, 

e-medical, Journalism, Dramatics, Indus- 
trial Arts. Intercollegiate and intramural 
athletics, band, orchestra, chorus, A Capella 
Choir. Attractive campus, fourteen build- 
ings. Write for catalogue and illustrated 
bulletin. Dr. Frederic R. Hamilton, Pres. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Dr. 
Donald J. Cowling, Pres. Est. 1866. Co-ed. 
Courses in LAS. Beautiful 800-acre campus 
overlooks Cannon River and picturesque 
valley of George Huntington Lyman Me- 
morial Lakes. Full athletic facilities: Laird 
Athletic Field for Men and Bell Athletic 
Field for Women. Outstanding library of 
about 115,500 volumes. Complete dramatic 
workshop and Little Theatre, student pub- 
lications, extensive music program, free 
placement bureau for students. 
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COLORADO COLLEGE at Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Dr. Thurston Davies, President. A lib- 
eral arts college of the West offers graduate 
and undergraduate courses in Outdoor 
Sciences, Mathematics, History and the 
Social Sciences, including Education and 
Psychology, Language, Literature and the 
Fine Arts, with emphasis on Drama, Music 
and the Plastic Arts, in conjunction with 
the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. 
Economics Seminars—Summer Courses. 


ELMHURST COLLEGE, Elmhurst, Illinois, 8 
miles west of Chicago. Co-ed. Lib. Arts with 
pre-professional programs. Member ‘North 
Central Ass'n. Emphasizes application of 
knowledge and Christian ee to mod- 
ern problems. Frequent ld trips to Chi- 
cago. Strong Division of Social Sciences. 
Project plan in Chemistry. Wide student 
interest in current issues, dramatics, music, 
language clubs, intra- mural sports. Demo- 
cratic life, no fraternities. Cost: $475 to 
$550. Dr. Timothy Lehmann, President. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE, Jacksonville, Illinois, Dr. 
H. Gary Hudson, President. Established 1829, 
oldest college in Illinois, in midst of Lincoln 
country, thirty-five miles west of Spring- 
field, two hours north of St. Louis. Co-ed. 
Liberal Arts, preparation for professional 
schools. Fully accredited by all Universities. 
Extensive program of activities—dramatics, 
debate, inter-collegiate and intramural 
athletics, glee clubs, band, journalistic ex- 
perience, literary societies, social life. Costs 
moderate. 


—e 


MILLSAPS COLLEGE at Jackson, Miss. Est. 
1892. Accredited by all regional and na- 
tional agencies. Liberal arts and pre-voca- 
tional. In five years Millsaps graduates re- 
ceived $50,000 in scholarships at graduate 
and professional schools. Vital student life 
expressed in athletic, debate, musical and 
social organizations. All college expense for 
fees and board, $350.00 to $400.00. Climate 
in the gulf coast region mild but stimu- 
lating. For infor. write D. M. Key, Pres. 


ot 


MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR 
(Belton, Tex.) 


FOR 93 years a Liberal Arts college for wo- 
men. Unlimited opportunity for cultural 
advancement and individual growth—train- 
ing in leadership afforded by campus organi- 
zations. Delightful program of recreational, 
athletic and social activities—Ideal dormi- 
tory life with young women of charm and 
refinement. Pleasant climate. Direct queries 
to Pres. Gordon G. Singleton, Box 21 
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MORAVIAN SEMINARY and COLLEGE at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. America’s oldest Boarding 
School for Girls. Beautiful nine-acre campus. Attrac- 
tive buildings and equipment. SEMINARY for girls 
8 to 18. College preparatory and practical courses. 
Separate Junior School for ~ 6 to 14. COLLEGE 
for Women. Four-year A.B., B.S. degrees, certifi- 
cate courses; Fine and Applied Arts, Secretarial, 
Dramatics, Music, Laboratory technician. All sports 
—Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Swimming, Riding, 
Archery. Specify catalog d desired. Box Edwin 
J. Heath, President. 


Gee ge a a cx 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE at Greeneville Tennes- 
see, Dr Charles » Anderson, President, Es- 
tablished 1794. Co-ed. Courses offered in 
Liberal Arts, including piano, organ, voice 
and home economics. Tusculum’s Scale of 
Diagnosis of Personality and Plan of Self- 
Study lead to maximum self-development. 
Athletics for all. Dramatics, glee clubs, or- 
chestra, radio, polity, pre-medical and other 
clubs. Limited enrollment. Attractive cam- 
us of 125 acres, 12 miles from Great Smoky 
ountains. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI at Coral Gables, Fla. 
Dr. Bowman Foster Ashe, Pres. Est. 1925. 
Co-ed. Offers courses in Lib. Arts, Educ., 
Bus. Ad., Music and Law. Well known for 
its 70-piece Student Band and Symphony 
Orch. Inter-collegiate athletic competition 
in football, boxing, wrestling, swimming, 
tennis and golf. Students enrolled from 39 
states. Wide range of student activities. 
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WASHINGTON COLLEGE at Chestertown, Md. 
Dr. Gilbert W. Mead, Pres. Est. 1782 as col- 
lege froma pre-revolutionary academy. First 
chartered college in Md.; 10th oldest in U. S. 
Many noted alumni. George Washington, 
one of the founders, received LL.D. 1789. 
Co-educational since 1891. Enrollment strict- 
ly limited to 300, not more than one-third 
women. Historic, beautiful surroundings; 
small classes; excellent facilities. A.B. and 
B.S. degrees; pre-professional courses. 
Grade-A accreditment. Full program of stu- 
dent activities. 
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WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, Westminster, 
Maryland. Dr. Fred G. Holloway, President. 
Est. 1867. Co-ed. Perfectly located in high- 
lands of Maryland, 28 miles from Baltimore, 
68 from Washington. A 90 acre campus of un- 
excelled beauty. A liberal arts college with 
limited enrollment. Courses arranged for 
those expecting to enter professional or 
technical schools. Excellent departments of 
education, music and business administra- 
tion. A school that is small, intimate and 
selective, with emphasis on student guid- 
ance. First co-educational school south of 
the Mason-Dixon line. 











The colored man did odd jobs of 
hauling, for which purpose he useg: 
as motive power a gigantic mule of 
venerable age, profound deliberation, 
and undaunted determination. 

One day an inquisitive person asked 
the colored man the mule’s name. 

“Dat mule am named ‘Public Service 
Corporation,’ Suh,” was the answer, 

“What on earth made you give him 
a name like that?” 

“Wal, Suh, jes’ because dat am de 
nachel name fo’ a mule like him,” said 
the Negro. “Dat ar mule kin stan’ mg 
abuse an’ go right on habbin’ his own 
way dan any pusson yo’ eber see.” 


- 


3 


The gentleman walked out of his 
New York club and called to the man 
in uniform who was standing in front, 
“Taxi,” he directed. 

The man in uniform looked sur- 
prised. “I’m sorry, sir,” he stated, “but 
I'm not the doorman here. I’m a naval 
officer.” 

The gentleman cried: “All right, 
then, get me a boat. I’ve got to get 
home.”—Atlanta Two Bells. 


‘ 


Someone was praising the public 
schools to Charles Landseer, and said, 
“All our best men are public school 
men. Look at our poets. There’s Byam 
he was a Harrow boy.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Landseer, “and 
there’s Burns; he was a plowboy.’”— 
Edinburgh Dispatch. 


Jane (to the policeman on the cor- 
ner): “Please, Mr. Policeman, have 
you seen a lady without a little girl 
that looks like me?” 


Howlers 


“Ceesar was a Roman Admiral, 
landed in Britain about 54 B. C., but 
had a tough struggle, and it was 
until 45 A.D. that he really made pe 
Czesar was warned to beware of 
Ideas of March.” 

“Disraeli was the first British sta 
man to become a film star.” 

“The Royal Mint is used by the 
at meals.” 

“Matterhorn was a horn blown By 
the ancients when anything was the 














matter.”—From “Further Howlers,” 


Cecil Hunt. ; 
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In his early days as a lawyer, Abra 
ham Lincoln had a hard struggle 
keep his head-above water, but he took” 
his difficulties with good humor. 

On one ocasion he remarked, “Cit- 
cumstances alter cases, but I wish? 
could get hold of some cases that would 
alter my circumstances.”—Edinburgh 
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Schools 
Cuultred home life 
e HEALTH- 
cated in Allegheny foot-hills, this 
well-established preparatory school 
Sympathetic teacher-student rela- 
tionship. Graduates succeed in lead- 
Sports, golf course, gym, pool. In- 
dividual courses of study for boys. 


| SK] Thorough Instruction 
K FULLY lo- 
attracts discriminating patronage. 
ing colleges. Business Adm. Dept. 
10 to 21. 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL 
Box 57, Saltsburg, Pa 











PHYSICAL EDUCATION—GIRLS 
College of 
Physical Education 


SARGENT exssces Fevers 


OfBeston University. 57th yr. 4-year degree course. Unusual 
amp instruction. In cultural, educational center. Catalog. 
Emst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


ROMANCE WRECKED 
BY UGLY PIMPLES? 


Here is how to help keep skin- 
irritating poisons from your blood 


Don’t let repulsive-looking hickies rob you 
ofcharm . . . ruin your chances for friendship 
and affection . . . spoil your good times. Find 
out what the trouble may be, and take steps 
to correct it. 

During the years of adolescence, from 13 to 
25, important glands are developing. These 
giand changes upset your system. 


At the same time intestinal waste poisons 
are often deposited in the blood stream, and 
may irritate the sensitive skin of your face 
and shoulders. Pimples break out. 


Fortunately, there is a way to help keep these 
skin-irritating poisons out of your blood. Eat 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, 3 cakes a day. The millions 
of tiny, living plants in each cake of this fresh 
food help to remove the wastes the natural way 
and clear the skin of pimples. Thousands of young 
frople get results in 30 days or less. Act now. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast and eat it faithfully. 
See how your skin clears up. 
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Be Particular about ERASERS too- 








(2) Correct Mistakes in Any Language 
= 310 CORALINE one ofthe 88 STYLES 
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See Corona first! The first success- 


ful portable...over two million in 
use...the ONLY portable with the 
effortless “Floating Shift’. Take it 
with you anywhere (free carrying 
case with each Corona). Teach your- 
self to type, quickly and easily ... 
touch-typing chart with each one. 
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Look in the telephone book for 
nearest Corona Dealer...then have 
him demonstrate the many exclusive 
Corona features. Ask him about 
the $1.00 a week plan that lets you 
use Corona while you're paying 
for it. Or. . . mail coupon to us! 
But don’t put it off too long! 





LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS IN¢ 7 
Desk 3, 726 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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ATHLETES HAIL HUSKIES| 


, Whole Wheat Flakes! 77%, 
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| £ EVERY TIME..-THE 
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= “The Iron Man of 
a SAYS y= Gehrig "Desebell 


‘3 
LOU GEHRIG Le 
IS RIGHT, MEN! SE os 
THERE'S NOTHING LIKE 
HUSKIES, THEY'RE RICH 
IN FOOD-ENERGY 
AND HELP BUILD 
MUSCLE, TOO! 


savs Prank Trisch 


of > \ 4 ve cae 
[£&% famous manager of the St. Louis “Cardinals” ©~; Sele 
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OU GEHRIG and Frankie Frisch  ... and help build muscle, too! | 

are right! HUSKIES are swell! Look for the Sports Movies on | 
They’re crisp, golden-brown whole every HUSKIES package. Famous 4 
wheat flakes with a delicious new athletes like Lou Gehrig, Frankie — 
flavor that’s different from any Frisch, Buster Crabbe, Fred Perry, | 
other cereal you’ve ever tasted. Helene Madison, JimmyThompson 
And HUSKIES are mighty good for and Sammy Baugh give you help- 7 
you! They’re rich in food-energy 


WHAT EVERY BOWL OF HUSKIES GIVES YOU! © 


Alt THE VALUABLE FOOD ESSENTIALS OF WHOLE WHEAT 
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